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THE ETERNAL CONFLICT 


HIS is a special issue in several different 
ways. It is special in that it contains sixteen 
additional pages, a dividend, as it were, to 
Tthe members of the National Council for the 
Nsocial Studies. It is special in that it focuses 
ipon a single subject, although, as the reader 
bwill discover, the range of articles includes the 
felementary school, the college, and all levels of 
slucation in between, as well as more general 
hubstantive material useful to all social studies 
neachers. 

Most important of all, however, is the subject 
no which we have devoted this issue of Social 
‘ducation. The subject is that of free men and 
how they go about the business of governing 
nhemselves. Through all the breadth and depth 
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fof human history, we will hunt in vain for a 
ubject of larger significance. 


THE MEANING OF FREE ELECTIONS 
HE institutions and mechanics of the demo- 
cratic world are a tribute to man’s ever- 
Hasting ability to build and create. The good 
iitizen will take pride in his understanding of 
mhese institutions and in his skill in operating 
hem. But he will be only part of a citizen, and 
3 very small part at that, if he does not also 
ginderstand and cherish the values upon which 
mhese institutions rest, values that well up from 
mhe deepest depths of human experience and, 
tefined and crystallized through the ages, reach 
is today as the finest flowering of man’s aspira- 
Rions. 
Often, in our search for the essence of men’s 
lost precious dreams and aspirations, we turn 
o the poet and the artist. And, in our efforts to 
each, we make use of contrasts to reveal the 
larkness and the light, that each may be seen 
lore vividly and understood for what they are. 
lake, by way of illustration, Millet’s painting 
{“The Man With the Hoe,” and Edwin Mark- 
am’s poem with the same title, written as Mark- 
am commented, after he had seen the famous 
ppainting. Here is the darkness, the pictorial and 


erbal symbolization of man who is less than 
lan, 














no 
or 


... dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox 


As Markham pictures him, 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. . . . 

And then Markham’s never-to-be-forgotten quota- 
tion: 

O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 

Here, truly, is darkness, not the darkness of 
the night that brings quiet and rest and peace, 
but the abysmal darkness that obliterates man’s 
soul and shrouds man himself in oblivion. It 
is the darkness that in our times has fallen upon 
the face of a large portion of the earth, and 
casts ominous shadows across the free world. 
In this darkness, and in the chill shadows that 
extend beyond it, men burn books, stifle the free 
expression of opinion, pronounce their fellows 
guilty because of their associations, and in numer- 
ous other ways, overtly and covertly, seek to en- 
slave free men and to reduce free countries to 
rigid patterns of conformity. 

This is the darkness that Millet and Markham 
have caught with brush and pen, and hold before 
men everywhere and through all time as a warn- 
ing and a challenge. 

But there is also light, and the symbol of 
light takes many forms familiar to all of us, 
teachers and pupils alike. There is, for example, 
the Jefferson Memorial in the nation’s capital, 
and the words of Jefferson himself, carved deep 
in the stone that encircles the erect figure like 
a protective mantle. “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

And there is the Statue of Liberty, well known 
to every school child, with Emma Lazarus's verse 
engraved upon its base: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddle masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 


Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost, to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
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“Golden door” it has been through more than 
four and a half centuries, and “golden door’ 
it will continue to be if we, in our classes, do 
the job we should do in helping our pupils to 
understand the larger meaning of the election 
process. The larger meaning lies in the values 
upon which the process has been built, not upon 
the mechanics by which it operates, important 
though they may be. When free men go to the 
polls to vote, they are testifying to man’s victory 
over the forces of evil that through the ages 
have sought to hold mankind in the grip of 
degradation and slavery. The men and women 
who file into the polling place may have hands 
worn by toil, but the work they do is of their 
own choosing, and they stand in individual 
dignity before their fellowmen. 

Sometime during the course of the election 
campaign social studies classes should put aside, 
at least momentarily, the immediate questions 
of candidates, political issues, and election pro- 
cedures. To be sure, these topics are important. 
From kindergarten through the final commence- 
ment program, the youth of America should be 
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given every opportunity to learn about and 
practice the art of democratic living. But whe 
all is said and done, the election process remain; 
neither more nor less than what it is, a mean; 
to an end, not the end itself. We shall be derelig 
in our duty if we fail to make this clear to ow 
students. Only when we have a clear vision 9 
our goal can we move forward to larger freedom, 
forward into a world where justice and freedom 
reign triumphant. 

The eternal conflict is that of freedom versy 
tyranny. It is a moral conflict, and one, therefore, 
that each generation must resolve in its own Way, 
and each individual must resolve for himself 
Every time an individual votes, every time he 
deliberately exercises one of his responsibilitig 
as a free citizen in a free state, he strengthen 
himself and the society of which he is a part 
Viewed from this larger perspective, election da 
is a time of dedication, a time when free me 
pledge themselves anew to carry on the struggk 
against the dark force of tyranny wherever ani 
however it may exist, and to strive unceasingly to 
bring freedom and justice to all men everywhere. 





RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


E REGRET to say that for the first time 

W in many years the masthead of Social 
Education does not carry the name of Ralph 
Adams Brown, who resigned in June from the 
editorship of the department of Pamphlets and 
Government Publications. Month after month, 
year after year, without any reward beyond the 
realization that he was performing a service for 
his colleagues, Dr. Brown combed through the 
files of pamphlet material, selecting and annotat- 
ing for publication those items he thought would 
be most useful for classroom teachers. For several 
years he served as assistant editor, and for a short 
time, when the Council most needed his help 
and despite the pressure of other work, he as- 
sumed the responsibility of the editorship of the 
journal. In brief, Dr. Brown has always been 


ready to do the job that needed to be done, ani 
he has always done the job with skill and di 
patch. We cannot thank him enough for hi 
advice and help, and we feel sure that mati 
members of the National Council for the Socid 
Studies will wish to drop him a note of appred? 
tion. 

The new editor of Pamphlets and Gover 
ment Publications is Dr. Manson Van B. Jet 
nings, assistant professor of history at Teaches 
College, Columbia University. We are delight! 
to have him as a colleague, and look forward wit 
pleasure to our work together. Speaking in beh! 
of Dr. Jennings, we urge readers to call his attet 
tion to pamphlet material that they feel will 
particularly useful to classroom teachers. Plea 
send your suggestions directly to the new edit 
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Issues of the 1952 Campaign 


Wilfred E. Binkley 








O MATTER how diligently one ex- 
amines the planks of the major party 
platforms he may not find there the 


real isues of the presidential campaign. Platforms 


are most significant when an incumbent Presi- 


‘dent is a candidate for re-election and is conse- 


quently quite influential in shaping his party 
platform and thereby defining the campaign 
issues. Under such circumstances the platform 
may even be prepared in the White House and 
sent to be accepted intact by the convention 


| platform committee, as is said to have been some- 


times the case when Franklin Roosevelt was a 
candidate for reelection. 

Most party platforms, however, are products 
of the resolutions committee at the convention, 
although much of the preliminary draft may have 
been prepared by several sub-committees working 
at it before the delegates have convened. The 
resolutions committee proper may toil feverishly 
the clock around holding hearings before which 


‘representatives of business, labor, agriculture, 
_ minority and other groups appear and urge inclu- 
‘sion of planks pledging the party to support 
_ policies in their respective interests. The purpose 
_ of the resolutions committee is to unite the party 
| as much as possible and at the same time attract 
independents and doubtful members of the op- 


posite party. This requires an aggregation of 
statements or planks that will appeal to prac- 


‘tically a cross section of the American electorate. 


i If the platforms of opposing parties often seem 


| quite similar, it is because both are appealing 


to the same national constituency, the American 


electorate. 


No wonder then, that the handiwork of the 








The following analysis of basic issues in the current 
election was prepared by a professor of political science 
in Ohio Northern University at Ada, Ohio. Because 
of printing deadlines, this article had to be written in 
advance of the conventions. “That is no easy job,” 
Professor Binkley commented when we placed our 
request before him. Despite the difficulties, he has pre- 
pared a statement that should be extremely helpful 
‘o teachers and students alike as they follow political 


sdevelopments during the forthcoming weeks. 








——— ~— 
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resolutions committee is often what the late 
Wendell Willkie denominated “fusions of am- 
biguity.” The informed voter is to be pardoned 
if he smiles indulgently at the solemn declaration 
of a candidate that he stands squarely on the 
party platform. Intuitively sensing its lack of 
validity the electorate habitually ignores the party 
platforms, and it is difficult to find even a partisan 
who has taken pains to read his party platform. 
A presidential candidate may even disavow a 
specific plank in his party platform. That is 
exactly what the Democratic presidential candi- 
date, General George B. McClellan, did in 1864 
when he renounced the notorious “Peace Plank” 
of his party’s platform. So did Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912 when he made it clear that he would not 
be bound by the plank in his party’s platform 
pledging the presidential candidate to a single 
term. Likewise Democratic presidential candi- 
date, Alfred E. Smith, renounced the dry plank 
of his party platform in 1928. The shrewdest 
commentary on the party platform ever made 
came from the pen of a theologian, the late 
Shailer Mathews. “A political platform is not a 
program,” he declared. “It is rather something 
upon which the candidate may stand while decid- 
ing which way the people at large choose to go.” 

But if the public ignores the platforms, it 
compensates for this neglect by concentrating on 
what the presidential candidate says. By the time 
the delegates have convened, every prominent 
aspirant for the nomination has published ar- 
ticles, delivered addresses, held news interviews, 
and been subjected to a gruelling barrage of 
loaded questions, as a consequence of which 
his positions on pending issues of public policy 
have been pretty thoroughly revealed. After the 
convention, the standard bearers of the parties 
continue this process of defining the issues of the 
campaign. 


CURRENT IssuES 


World Peace. Preeminent among the issues of 
the 1952 campaign is the problem of world peace 
—how to break the Korean deadlock and prevent 
a world-wide cold war from suddenly becoming 


‘The Validity of American Ideals, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1922. p. $2. 


The 
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red-hot. Recriminations against the present ad- 
ministration will be made by the “outs,” by those 
not responsible for the decisions that got us in- 
volved in war in Korea. Calling it “Truman’s 
War,” however, may not be so effective without 
Truman or a hand-picked Truman candidate 
for President. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
the American electorate will be greatly impressed 
by the criticisms of any candidate offering no 
convincing solution of what is at present an un- 
solvable problem. Frederick L. Schuman points 
out that our policy makers and our public have 
no experience since 1812 with “a war which 
cannot be won,” but airing such an idea is un- 
thinkable during a campaign. Senator Taft pro- 
posed preparing the South Koreans to defend 
themselves and then withdrawing our forces. 
What General MacArthur would say to such an 
abandonment of Asia is not recorded. Whether 
Russia is to be restrained mainly in Asia, in 
Europe, or in both will doubtless be aired by 
campaign orators throughout the campaign. The 
Democratic party will stress the containment 
policy and claim that the spread of communism 
has been checkmated in both Asia and Europe, 
and will point at the Republican curtailment of 
the defense appropriations urged by President 
Truman. 

Republicans are thoroughly airing what they 
denounce as the blundering foreign policy or 
lack of policy that they insist led to the Korean 
impasse. Those who conclude that this criticism 
will inevitably defeat the Democratic candidate 
should be reminded that President Lincoln far 
more than President Truman endured years of 
vituperative denunciation for his “mismanage- 
ment” of the war. Not only did this condemna- 
tion come from political opponents, but scarcely 
a prominent leader of his own party stood by him 
in 1864, and yet the rank and file of the voters 
vindicated Lincoln by reelection with a large ma- 
jority. Severe criticism of an administration’s 
conduct of a war is a campaign issue of doubtful 
value, judged by historical experience. So far as 
influencing voters in 1952 is concerned, the issue 
of peace will resolve itself into the pertinent ques- 
tion of which party and which candidate as Presi- 
dent is more likely to keep the war confined; 
which party is more dependable as an assurance 
against the dread possibility of an atomic Arma- 
geddon. The decision at the polls could turn on 
precisely that issue. 


“Creeping Socialism” is an issue raised by Re- 
publican campaign orators. “Statism” was the 
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corresponding battle cry several years ago, but th 
electorate refused to be impressed and the epithe 
is heard less today. Both terms are designed jp 
discredit and condemn the New Deal and th 
Fair Deal policies. “Socialism” in this connection 
is given a meaning not to be found in any dictiop. 
ary. One imaginative candidate defined socialisy 
as meaning governmental expansion or govem 
mental interference and consequently as the ap. 
thesis of “‘liberty.”” Needless to say, no reputable 
social scientist would accept taking such libery 


As to so-called “creeping socialism,” let it neve 
be forgotten that every last governmental cop 
trol imposed, every last service provided, wa 
established because an insistent interest or com 
bination of interests persuaded or even pressured 
Congress to enact the law providing for it. No 
would a single interest now willingly surrende 
the advantage it gained. What if we could lin 
up, after the manner of our old fashioned spel: 
ing class, the representatives of each of the mult: 
tudinous interests of the nation and then permit 
each one to cancel out one governmental control 
or service which his interest considered ob 


tions left to serve the interests of 150 million 
howling, indignant Americans. Reducing thi 
kind of so-called “socialism’’ would mean pre 
cisely that. “Creeping Socialism” will fall fla 
as a campaign issue once its implications ar 
understood. The public will probably be no mor 
impressed with it than they were by the batt 
cry of “Statism.” 


“Isolationism” is a philosophy few woul 
openly avow, but there are aging Republica 
who vividly recall that this was the magic issut 
with which the Democratic party was temporatil 
paralyzed in the 1920's. Statistical analyses ¢ 
voting counties now reveal that the strong is 
lationists all have a pro-German or anti-Britis 


bias, and Republicans have learned how to ef 


ploit this prejudice. The decline of the Root 
velt strength in the election of 1940 was largth 
due to a mid-west outburst of German-Americé 
resentment against our becoming involved in wi 
against Germany. It is now clear that the Germi 
vote has never been normally Republican, bi 
has twice swung to that party as a consequend 
of two world wars. By 1948 the German-Americal 
indignation against Democrats was cooling of 
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» but the F ince Roosevelt, who led us into war against 
€ epithe {) Germany, was no longer President. Samuel Lubell 
igned wf; , his searching analysis of election returns forti- 
and thf} fed by numerous personal interviews with voters, 
nnection F reveals that Truman benefited by the return of 
‘ diction) German-Americans to their old place in the 
$OClalism Democratic party.? If this is true, isolationism as 
oven an electoral factor may have just about spent 
the an F its force for the time being. The appeal to ethnic 
eputable Fi groups to take revenge on the Democratic party 
h liberty may be made in vain this year. 
ce wide. 
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Civil Rights is an issue that simply cannot be 
| ignored, since the minority groups interested in 
‘them have learned the art of throwing as needed 
ital conf their electoral weights—the balances that can de- 
led, wah cide presidential elections. These minority groups 
or com tend to be concentrated in the crowded wards of 
ressurei ] New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
It. Nore troit, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. No matter how 





Bs. 













arrende F the election goes in the rest of the state in which 
uld lin each of these cities is located, the big city vote 
ed spell F of that state can reverse it and so decide how the 
re multi 






‘® big block of electoral votes of that state is to be 
A permit counted. Here is a total of 185 electoral votes that 
| contrlf) has come to constitute the grand prize of presi- 
‘red obf) dential elections. Presidential candidates are prac- 
ne there tically compelled to try to outbid each other to 
tal func) win them. As long as the electoral college func- 
million tions as it does, civil rights will be an issue in 
ing thi) presidential campaigns—at any rate until the issue 
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Fan ple is settled. 

fall fla 

1ons ath Farm Support is not as much an issue as four 
no mony 


years ago when Truman, campaigning in the 
middle west, declared that if farmers failed to 
» vote Democratic, they would be the most ungrate- 
} ful people in the world. Farmers are not in eco- 
/ nomic distress this year, and seem to prefer to be 
‘P let alone. Nevertheless, there lingers with them 
} the memory of the Great Depression, and this 
) now appears to be the dominant psychological 
) force among farmers. The damage done by in- 
| lation tends to repel the farmer from the Demo- 
cratic party under which it developed, but the 
fact that the Republican party symbolizes econ- 
omy and opposition to governmental controls 
'p takes him fearful of what might happen to him 
if the inevitable next depression comes in a 
Republican administration. Farm support is a 
perennial issue, and the candidate who can con- 
vince the farmer he will not let him down has 
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*Samuel Lubell. The Future of American Politics. New 
gp York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. p. 134. 
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a good chance of getting most of the farm vote. 


Taxation. Candidates are acutely aware of the 
possibility of taxation as an issue in their bid for 
votes. Samuel Lubell in his post mortem analysis 
of the 1950 congressional election found that 
lower income groups were shifting from the 
Democratic side because of increased tax deduc- 
tions and inflation and the consequent pinching 
of their standards of living. So presidential candi- 
dates promise tax reductions of 15 percent, or 
billions of dollars of reduction of the budget. 
The effect of this on the voter is uncertain. Some 
of them doubtless know, and if they don’t, Presi- 
dent Truman will emphatically remind them, 
that Presidents neither lay taxes nor appropriate 
money and that, in any case, Congress pays little 
attention to the President’s recommendations in 
such matters. Taxes and budgets in the coming 
four years will depend upon circumstances, the 
pressures of events and of interest groups. Only 
a marked decline in the cold war would permit 
any substantial reduction. The candidate who 
promises categorically a 15 percent reduction 
thereby serves notice that he will ignore the 
Employment Act of 1946 designed to cushion un- 
employment. This could scare the super day- 
lights out of the innumerable voters who live in 
terror of a coming depression. 


Fear of Depression. In fact the fear of a depres- 
sion is one of the uncalculable issues of the 
campaign of 1952. Farmers and laborers are alike 
fearful of the dread possibility when rearmament 
declines. Nor is this just confined to those who 
voted for Roosevelt as their economic saviour in 
the 1930's. The tradition of the Great Depression 
persists in the new maturing generation. The 
writer recently asked a college student “Why are 
you a Democrat?” Instantly came the pertinent 
reply, “I ate too many beans during the depres- 
sion.” There are millions like him. That the 
incubus of “Hoover” still hangs like an albatross 
around the neck of the Republican party simply 
cannot be doubted. “The harshest fact about the 
1948 voting,” declares Lubel after a nation-wide 
searching survey of the balloting, “was how many 
conservative persons feared a Republican vic- 
tory.” There were business men among them. 
The burden of proof rests upon the Republican 
candidate to convince the American people that 
he will act with promptness and vigor if eco- 
nomic activity takes a sharp downward turn. 
This is a significant issue in 1952. 





















Congressional Elections in a 
Presidential Year 


Clark C. Gillf 
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HE fanfare and enthusiasm generated by 

a presidential campaign tends to over- 

shadow in popular appeal all other elec- 
tion contests. Political parties have already 
whipped up nation-wide interest to the point 
where the names of the Presidential candidates 
are the inevitable subject of conversation wher- 
ever men and women gather formally or in- 
formally to discuss the affairs of state. Ask these 
same people about the candidates for local offices, 
or even Congress, and the response is likely to 
be far less vocal, if, indeed, there is a response. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


OUIS H. BEAN,’ who has devoted intensive 
study to the analysis of elections, contends 
that go to 40 percent of the voters do not even 
know their Congressman or what his stand has 
been on any issue. It is also a well-known fact that 
the Presidential election brings out a much larger 
vote for Congressmen then the off-election year, 
which would seem to indicate that for many 
voters the Congressional campaigns are of in- 
sufficient importance by themselves to justify their 
participation. The election of “marginal” Con- 
gressmen, and in fact, control of the Congress, 
may well depend on the “pull” of a winning 
Presidential candidate. 

The greater interest which voters manifest in 
the Presidential campaigns can be more easily 
explained than justified. The campaign for Presi- 
dent is conducted on a nation-wide basis. Radio, 
television, and the press carry the drama of the 
national conventions and the campaigns across 
the entire nation. A Senator’s campaign has 
appeal only to the voters of his state, and that of 








The author of this analysis of the importance of 
Congressional elections was formerly chief of the Cur- 
riculum Division of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
at Madison, Wisconsin. During the past year he has 
been engaged in research and writing in the nation’s 
capital, and has had an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve Congress in action. 
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a Congressman only to his Congressional district, 7 
But this fact should in no way make their cam. f 


paign of any less significance to the people who 
happen to live in a given state or Congressional 
district. 

To minimize the importance of Congressional 


elections is to show a curious disregard for the f 


system of checks and balances established by the 
Constitution. To expect the President to cam 
out his program without the active cooperation 


of a sympathetic Congress is to ignore the fac 
that the President and Congress must act asa ff 
legislative team to insure the success of a positive F 


program of action. Although the President is ex- 
pected to exercise legislative leadership and als 
control through his veto power, the determina 


tion of broad national policies, the authorization F 
of funds and personnel to implement those poli: 
cies, and the continuing review of the effective F 


ness of those policies, are still the prerogatives of 


Congress and constitute its principal functions’ 
“Nothing is more disastrous to a democracy,’ 7 


says Senator Paul Douglas, “than a gulf between 
national policy and the people who must live- 


perhaps even die—according to that policy.”* The F 
elections of Senators and Congressmen respon § 


sible and responsive to the people is the bes 


heard in the formulation of national policies 
The people should not expect, however, thal 
their representatives will be automatically re 


sponsible and responsive to their will. That a> 


only come about because the people demand it 
and take an intensive interest in their represents 
tives. Active participation in elections is onl) 
one means of demonstrating such an interest. 


On the success of Congress in solving the nt fF 


tion’s problems depends the survival of repit 
sentative government. George B. Galloway, a 


1 How to Predict Elections. New York: Alfred A. Knopl 
1948 


Affairs Pamphlet 116. 1946, p. 4. 


2“Congress and Mainstreet” New York Times Magazine f 


September 16, 1951, p. 50. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 


eminent authority on Congress, states, ‘““The Con- 
gress of the United States is the central citadel of 
American democracy.”’* The same idea is ex- 
pressed very forcefully by Jerry Voorhis, for ten 
years a Congressman from California. “For those 
of us who believe in democratic government, 
under a constitution which protects the indi- 
vidual citizen’s rights and liberties, it becomes 
more and more evident that the one essential 
bulwark of the people’s rights and liberties in 
such a nation is the vigor and effectiveness of the 
national legislature. 

“If that national legislature occupies its proper 
place as a co-equal branch of government, and 
especially if it puts forth and enacts into law a 


| program calculated to meet the nation’s present 


and future problems, the future of freedom will 
be safe. What will happen under opposite cir- 


> cumstances we all know.’’5 


One can only conclude that the comparative 


' lack of interest shown in Congressional elections 


and the ignorance of the voter as to the identity 


+ and views of his Congressman are not at all 
' compatible with the cogent statements quoted 
| above on the indispensable role of Congress. Im- 


) be a serious mistake on the part of the voters to 


et ween FF 


st live- 
"3 The 


respon- 
he best 


rolicies. 


consider the Congressional elections only a side- 
show attraction to the main event. 


WHAT Is AT STAKE IN THE SENATORIAL AND 
CONGRESSIONAL RACES? 


HE preceding discussion on the significance 
of the Congressional elections has set the 


| stage for a consideration of the current Congres- 


r, that & 


ally re 
hat can 
nand it 


sional races. 
The objective of each party is to elect its 


_ candidates for President and Vice-President and 
will be Fe 


<i aOR TE a) 


resent § 


is onl) 
rest. 

the nz 
- repre 
vay, al 


.. Knopi 


Saree Ne 


S. Public ‘ 


fagazine 
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to secure control of Congress by electing a ma- 
jority of the members to both houses. The 
majority party has the power to organize the 
Congress and elect its own members to all the 
key positions including the Speaker of the House, 
and the Chairmanships of all the committees. On 
each of the committees, which are the heart of 
the legislative process, the majority party will 
have majority representation. With the power to 
organize Congress, the majority party must as- 
sume the main burden of responsibility for the 
entire legislative program. 

Should the opposition party be in control of 





‘Congress at the Crossroads. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1945. p. 5. 

* Confessions of a Congressman, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1947. p. 348. 
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Congress, the President would stand little chance 
of implementing effectively his legislative pro- 
gram, no matter how sound, progressive, or 
utopian. The result may well be confusion, 
bickering, buck-passing, and legislative stagna- 
tion. With members of his own party who are 
sympathetic to his policies in control of Con- 
gress, the President is in excellent position to 
exercise effective legislative leadership. 

The political parties are well aware that the 
only hope of successfully carrying out their cam- 
paign pledges is to control both the legislative 
and executive branches. Voters who are interested 
in efficient government also recognize that it can 
only be achieved with dynamic cooperation be- 
tween the President and Congress. 

T PRESENT the Democrats are in control of 
A the Senate, holding 50 seats to 46 for the 
Republicans. In the coming election 34 seats are 
at stake in 33 states. Of these 34 seats the Republi- 
cans now hold go and the Democrats 14. One 
half of the 14 Democratic seats are in what might 
be considered “safe” Democratic territory. Only 
6 of the 20 Republican seats are in what might 
be termed normally “G.O.P.” territory. 

In order to gain control of the Senate from 
the Democrats, the Republicans would have to 
retain all the seats they now have and win three 
more. The tightest races are expected to develop 
in states which have frequently switched from 
one party to another or where the margin of vic- 
tory in previous elections was small. In nine 
states which are holding a Senatorial election 
this year, the state is currently represented by 
one Democrat and one Republican, indicating 
no hard and fast party alignment. 

The stiffest opposition for Republican-held 
seats is expected to develop in Washington, Mon- 
tana, Missouri, and Nevada. Each of these states 
has elected a Democrat to the Senate in 1948 or 
1950. The Democrats are expected to face their 
toughest battles in Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Maryland. 

In view of the current advantage of the Demo- 


THE SENATE RACEs® 


*For a detailed analysis of the Senate race see “Can 
The GOP Win the Senate?” Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report. Vol. 10, No. 17:394-406. May 2, 1952. Also 
very useful background information for the Senatorial 
Campaign is provided in a pamphlet entitled, Factual 
Campaign Information, compiled under the direction of 
Leslie L. Biffle by the Senate Library, printed for the use 
of the Office of the Secretary of the Senate, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington: 1952. 35 p. 
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crats in the Senate, the number of “safe’’ Demo- 
cratic seats up for reelection, and the number 
of close races in which Republican incumbents 
find themselves, it is evident that the Republicans 
face an up-hill struggle to gain control of the 
Senate. Even a victory for the Republican candi- 
date for President may have the Democrats in 
control of the Senate unless the Republican 
trend approaches the same proportions as it did 
in 1946. The year 1946 was decidedly a “Republi- 
can” year. Many of the incumbents rode to vic- 
tory on the general public dissatisfaction over 
meat shortages, wartime controls, demobilization 
and foreign policy. Whether equally appealing 
issues will be found to insure their re-election this 
year remains to be seen. 


HoOusE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

N THE present House the seats are divided 
I as follows: Democrats, 231; Republicans, 200; 
Independents, 1; Vacancies, 3. A total of 218 is 
required for a majority. All 435 seats are at stake 
in the coming election. If the Republicans are 
to win control of the House they must retain the 
seats they now have and pick up 18 more. Party 
control of the House of Representatives may well 
rest on the outcome of the election of the Presi- 
dent, for it is estimated by one political observer 
that as many as 25 to 30 Representatives may 
“ride in on the President's coattail.”’ 

As a result of a recent survey of the campaign 
for the House the Congressional Quarterly states 
that 180 districts in 36 states “hold the key to the 
control of the House of Representatives in the 
83rd Congress” and summarized the situation as 
follows: 

. there are 255 districts in which it is unlikely there 
will be any party change. There are 80 districts which 
probably will stay in the same party, but may switch to 
the other, particularly in a Presidential election year. And, 
finally, there are 100 districts which were won by such low 


percentages that it is very likely that many of them may 
switch to the opposite party in the 1952 election.”* 


The closest contests are expected in those states 
where the margin of victory was small in 1950. 
According to the Congressional Quarterly, nine 
states elected their representatives in 1950 with 
margins under 60 percent.® These states were 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 


* Louis H. Bean. op. cit. p. 33. 

* Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, August 10, 
1951. p. 1184. 

* Ibid. p. 1184. 
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The hard core of political strength for boith 


parties rests in the districts where the last cp 
tests were won by 60 percent or more of th 
vote. Here the Democrats have the advantag 


with 161 such districts to 94 for the Repubjj 


cans."° 
Another factor to be considered in the electig, 
campaigns for the House is the results of » 


apportionment and redistricting on the basis of 


the 1950 census. Since 1910 the size of the Hou: 


has been 435 members and is so fixed by lay 


The law further provides for the reapportion) 
ment of representatives to the states after ead} 
census. As a result of the census of 1950, seve) 
states will gain one or more new representatiys}, 
and nine states will lose one or more."! Californish 


shows the largest gain with seven representative) abou 


> citize 


added to its previous quota. 


If a state gains or loses representatives, thf 
next step is to redraw the Congressional dif 
tricts. This is a task for the state legislatures, auf 
usually precipitates a bitter political bathk® 
Should a state gain one or more representative > 
it may choose to elect the additional represena fy 
tive(s) at large rather than redistrict. Should ify 
state lose representatives, there would be greate> 
pressure for redistricting, since if it were nop 


done, the entire state delegation would be elected 


at large. In such an event it would be possibkf 
for a state machine or the votes of the more popv: ; 
lous urban centers to dominate the selection df 


the entire slate, thereby denying proper repre 


sentation to the minority party. What effect rf 
districting will have on the election results canf 


not be estimated at this time. 
THE ROLE OF THE VOTER 
N THIS campaign, as in all others, the cand 


dates will have the nation “standing at th 
cross-roads” with a clear choice between “pro 


si 


Sane odin il ee 


perity and ruin.”’ It might be more correct fy 
say that Congress itself stands at the crossroad\f 
Today Congress suffers criticism from all side-f 
from the press, the public, the President, anf) 
Congress itself. It is criticized for its obsoleth 
machinery, its antiquated methods, and the ith 
competence of some of its members. Some of thf 
criticisms have been so severe that they mipy 
raise doubts in some minds concerning the valitf” 
ity of representative government itself, since tt 


(Continued on page 256) 


* Ibid. p. 1181. 


™ Congressional Record. January g, 1951. p. 115, pl } 


sents a tabular listing showing all gains and losses. 
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|Being a Citizen: Help from the 
League of Women Voters 


Mary Ann Guyol 








LL of us know women who are so busy 
reading cook books and clipping recipes 
from magazines that they don’t have 

time to bake a cake. We may even know button 
collectors who have never been known to sew 


+ a button on their husband’s shirts. Then there 
) are citizens who talk about citizenship and learn 
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' citizens. 


about citizenship, but do very little about being 
Being a citizen may be harder than 
baking a cake or sewing on a button, but the 
important thing in all three cases is to get started. 


MAKING A START 


HEN you study the lists of candidates for 
W an office, read the backgrounds of each, 


hear each one speak on issues, read the records 
_ of those running for re-election, and then go to 


the polls and vote— 

When you listen to a department chief tell 
about his budget proposals, then learn at first 
hand about one service included in that budget, 
visit your councilman on behalf of the appropria- 
tion and follow the process by which the appro- 
priation passes or fails to pass— 

When you study the pros and cons of an issue, 
read different points of view on it, discuss it with 
people who believe as you do and people who 
don’t, and finally come to a conclusion and act 
on it— 

When you join the political party of your 
choice, go to your precinct meeting, ring door- 
bells, address envelopes, make telephone calls, 
and work like a beaver to get your candidate 
elected— 

When you do all—or some—or even one—of 
these things you are beginning to get the feel 
of the way of democracy. You are beginning to 
be a citizen. 








Fortunately, the responsibility of civic education is 
shared by many groups, among the most effective of 
which is The League of Women Voters. In this article, 
the author, the staff member responsible for Public 
Relations, describes some of the ways in which ‘The 
League meets its responsibilities. 











How THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VorTeRs Works 


AKING beginnings of this sort is difficult 

for an individual. It isn’t so easy even for 
a group. Many organizations can, and do, help 
in one way or another, but the League of Women 
Voters is the one organization whose efforts are 
devoted exclusively to the goal of getting citizens 
to BE citizens. For thirty-two years the League 
has been working on the techniques of effective 
participation in government. 

Early League members thought that getting 
out the vote was the answer. Many people still 
think it is. Voting is of course an important part 
of citizenship, but the League soon learned that 
a large turnout on election day is not a panacea 
for all our governmental problems. To vote in- 
telligently on local as well as state and national 
matters requires some background knowledge. 

From the beginning the members of the 
League of Women Voters have used the labora- 
tory method of learning about their communities. 
They have learned by going to see for them- 
selves. 

Know Your Town. Each new League gets the 
facts about its own community by doing a “Know 
Your Town Government Survey.” When starting 
out on the survey, League members do not set 
out to find fault or to redo their government. 
The main purpose is to dig out facts as they 
exist. Following the pattern in the pamphlet, 
“Know Your Town Government,”! they become 
re-acquainted with their town and in turn the 
town becomes acquainted with them. 

When they have completed their findings, 
Leagues usually select one of the fields they have 
explored for a greater concentration of study 
and activity. The field that is selected comes 
quite naturally in many instances, because the 
members have been curious about some of the 
things they have learned. They have checked 
various sources to see how their own government 

* Available for 25 cents from the League of Women 
Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The 
League also has outlines for “Know Your State” and 
“Know Your County.” 
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measures up to standards or experiences of other 
governments. 

Thus, through a combination of study, first- 
hand experience and discussion, citizen action is 
laid out. With this background the citizen has 
a basis on which to form opinions to take intel- 
ligent action, and to cast an informed vote. 

Knowing the Candidates. An important part 
of being an active citizen is to know the candi- 
dates running for office. This can be done by 
reading about them, seeing them in person and 
judging their fitness against the background of 
what the duties of the office entail. 

In almost every community in which a League 
of Women Voters operates, the organization pub- 
lishes non-partisan information about candidates 
for office. Questionnaires answered by the candi- 
dates are circulated. These questionnaires do two 
things: First they reveal the background of the 
candidate, his schooling, previous experience and 
community activities. By perusing a short biog- 
raphy of the man or woman running for office, 
you, the voter, become better acquainted with 
the candidate. Second, the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire give you the opportunity of learning 
where the candidates stand on issues. 

The fact that John Jones declares himself 
against parking meters and you happen to think 
they would be a good thing, would not neces- 
sarily cause you to vote against him. You would 
weigh his answers to other questions against what 
you believe to be the right answer. You would 
also consider the answers in the light of the ex- 
perience of the person running for office. It is easy 
to be “for” a new community recreation center 
and a new school cafeteria and at the same time 
call for a reduction in taxes if you have never 
had to struggle with the problem in the city 
council. 

One way of measuring an incumbent who is 
seeking re-election is to study his voting record. 
At intervals when congress is in session the na- 
tional office of the League of Women Voters pub- 
lishes “Significant Roll Calls,” a publication 
showing the votes of all congressmen on key 
issues. It is extremely revealing, for example, to 
note that sometimes a congressman will vote for 
a bill authorizing a program but vote “no” on 
appropriations to put the bill into effect. 

Some state and local governmental bodies also 
have roll call votes. Where this is the case, many 
Leagues distribute a record of selected tallies try- 
ing to choose major issues. Because the League 
information is factual and non-partisan, voters 
have come to depend on it as trustworthy. This 
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public trust is more secure because of th 
League’s policy of never supporting parties o 
candidates. 

Another League activity at election time j 
holding candidates’ meetings. These are public 
meetings where all citizens can meet the men 
and women who are asking for their vote. Seeing 
the two candidates for a certain office on the 
same platform addressing themselves to the same 
questions is often very useful in making a choice 
at election time. 

If one candidate speaks out forcefully on a sub. 
ject and the other counters by extolling the vir. 
tues of motherhood or pays extravagant court “to 
the Ladies,” the differences are bound to show 
through and often are reflected at the polls. Many 
candidates’ meetings are now covered by radio 
and television, which means that more and more 
people are being reached—an advantage both to 
the candidate and to the voter. 

Know Your Political Party. Everyone who ha 
encountered on election day two candidates, 
neither one of whom he cares to see elected, 
knows that selection of good government officials 
must begin long before going to the polls. Al- 
though the League of Women Voters is a non 
partisan organization, it urges its members and 


other citizens to get into the political party of f 


their choice and to work in it. 

In a pamphlet, “You Can Be the Life of the 
Party” and in a quiz, “What’s the U.S. to You?” 
the League points out how political parties func 
tion and what relation the citizen can have to 
his party. 

Once you have found out the answers to such 
questions as “How Can I Join a Party? Where? 
When? How, where, and when are my local 
candidates nominated? Who are my committee 
man and committee woman? Are they elected by 
me? Where? When?” you will find that you have 
acquired quite a bit of political know-how. Just 
getting the answers (which are different in each 
state and sometimes in each locality within the 
state) is an excellent way to become inspired to go 
further in taking an active part in the democratic 
process. Non-partisan organizations can be valu: 
able basic training for citizenship, but eventually 


an active citizen should get into the battle by | 


joining a party. 

Early this year the League made an addition 
to “What's the U. S. to You?” by publishing 4 
quiz called “Who’s your man?” “Who is your 
candidate for President of the United States?” 
the League asked, “Is there anything you can do 
to see that your man is chosen? What?” 
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BEING A CITIZEN 


a A Washington columnist wrote “The voting 


» public doesn’t realize it but while the American 
i . 4 ”” 
‘people elect a President, they do not nominate. 


time is} The League determined to find out just where 
€ public) jn the nominating procedure the citizen fits in. 
the men |) Armed with the proper copy of the quiz (one for 
. Seeing } the states which use the convention method for 
- on the} selecting delegates to the national convention 
the same f) and one for states which use the primary method) 
a choice |) League members went forth to find the answers. 
‘These were published in many states. Having 
MN a sub- | Jearned the answers to “Can I vote for the dele- 
the vir. | gates to the State Convention of my party?” and 
Ourt “to F “What do I do to become eligible to vote in the 
to show f Primary?” citizens went out this year in unprece- 
s. Many § dented numbers to attend their local caucuses and 
ry radio f take part in their primaries. 
id more} Between Elections. Just as going to the polls 
both to & isn’t the beginning of citizenship, it isn’t the end 
either. After the elections are over too many 
who ha F people coast until the next election. Between 
didates, | elections the citizen can keep his eye on things by 
elected, f visiting his city council and school board meet- 
officials F ings regularly. Often he can get in touch person- 
oils. Al F ally with his representatives in local government. 
a non — On national issues there is nothing like a letter. 
ers and That Congressmen do pay attention to their 
arty of f mail has been newly attested in an article in the 
| American magazine by Representative Javits of 
of the — New York. The article says in part, “I know 
» You?” & of single letters that by themselves have saved 
°s func F millions of dollars, sent high officials to jail, 
1ave tof changed the thinking of key congressmen, and 
' resulted in legislation affecting the lives of hun- 
to such & dreds of thousands of people.” Congressman 
Where? — Javits gives an example in each instance. He goes 
, local F on to say, “On the matter of changing the points 
imittee fF of view of legislators on important issues, letters 
cted by F have all but moved mountains. Especially good 
u have F letters, letters which analyze an issue objectively 
w. Just — and give valid reasons for or against it. Senator 
n each § Wayne Morse of Oregon, for example, is on rec- 
in the — ord as saying that ‘good mail’ has more than 
1 togo F once persuaded him to change his point of view. 
ocratic fF He has cited the change in his thinking that came 
> valu: & about from veterans’ letters on Universal Military 
tually Training.” 
tle by fF Recalling many instances where letters have 
precipitated congressional action, Mr. Javits 
dition — leaves no doubt that citizens can be heard if they 
ling 4 — want to be. 
your Writing another kind of letter is citizen action 
ates?’ F too. A thoughtful letter to the editor of your 
an do — paper can be an effecitve means of creating 


public opinion. “I always look at letters from 
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readers,” said a former Cabinet member who not 
only read the letters to the Editor but wrote 
quite a few himself. “They perform a very real 
function and have more readers than editors 
realize.” 

Before writing either to your Congressman or 
to the editor it is well to know what you are 
talking about. Many civic groups, including the 
League, provide a real service in helping the 
citizen to make up his mind by presenting factual 
pro and con information on subjects of local, 
state, and national concern. Such organizations 
also provide opportunity for free exchange of 
opinions and the sharpening of points of view 
through discussion. 

Making a Start. Learning to be an active citi- 
zen can start at any age. In Glen Rock, New Jer- 
sey three years ago a Junior High School boy 
named Jerry Rodts demonstrated active citizen- 
ship in a way which brought admiration from 
many older members of the community. Jerry 
was acting Mayor when the Junior High School 
took over the local governmental duties for a 
day. He took the lead in recommending to the 
Mayor and Council that Glen Rock build a swim- 
ming pool. The plan fell on deaf ears but Jerry 
and his young friends got to work and fired the 
enthusiasm not only of young people, but parents 
and other adults as well. 

The Junior High students obtained the re- 
quired number of signatures for a referendum 
and were able to get a large turnout for the vote. 
The town was divided on the issue, but the pool 
votes won. This didn’t end the job by any means. 
It took a great deal of prodding by a pool com- 
mittee to get the governing body started on plans 
and actual building. A year ago the pool became 
an actuality, all because a group of young people 
got an idea and saw it through. In the process 
they learned a great deal about local government 
and how to organize and accomplish their aims. 
They “learned by doing.” 

Acquiring good citizenship habits while in 
school is desirable, of course, but it is never too 
late to make a beginning. Pretty much the same 
techniques can be used whether the start on 
citizenship education is made in school or in a 
civic organization. Often the two can work to- 
gether. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, for example, as an 
outgrowth of student use of a League manual on 
voting information, the student councils of the 
Louisville Junior High Schools set aside a week 
for house-to-house distribution of registration and 
voting information. 
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In Columbia, South Carolina, the League 
worked through the schools and staged a con- 
test to get parents out to vote. Voting tags were 
used as a check on which school had the largest 
percentage of voting parents. On election night 
the President of the League was busy answering 
her phone—children wanting to know which 
school had won. The President stated, “There 
was no doubt about it, the children took their 
responsibility seriously.” Among those who for- 
got their tags was a State Senator who scurried 
home and got his. 
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The boy and girl, the mother and father, th! In 
members of the League, the teachers in thf 
schools, everyone who worked to get out this yoy 
had a feeling of participating together in govem.) an 
ment. They couldn’t help but have an interey 
in the election and concern about the results, 

The young man in New Jersey, the lette/) 
writers, the workers at information booths, th))}=——= 
poll watchers, all have a sense of being part of) 
government. It is a heady experience and om 
that everyone in this country, young or old ) 
should have. | 





CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS IN A PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 
(Continued from page 252) 


undiscerning might fail to make a distinction 
between a cherished institution and the deficien- 
cies in the mechanics of operation. 

Whenever the criticisms are legitimate and 
constructive, Congress should take every action 
to set its house in order. The very survival of 
the Constitutional system depends on the pro- 
found and abiding faith of the people in repre- 
sentative government. 

Not all criticism of Congress is justified by any 
means. The author has had an opportunity to 
observe Congress in action at close range during 
several months. He has been impressed with the 
large number of self-sacrificing men of high prin- 
ciples, ability, and integrity who are conscien- 
tiously trying to do a good legislative job in the 
public interest. Unfortunately, not all the mem- 
bers can be so favorably described, but the 
burdensome task that Congress is expected to do 
demands no less. 

Today Congress staggers under the weight of 
a sprawling bureaucracy which it has spawned by 
its own legislation and sustains by its annual 
appropriations. This year it is considering a 
budget of $85,000,000,000. Time and time again 
Congressional committees dealing with these as- 
tronomical appropriations lament the fact that 
they have neither the time nor the staff to 
scrutinize adequately the justification for pro- 
posed expenditures or to determine whether past 
appropriations have been prudently spent. The 
individual Congressman who must pass judgment 
on bills covering a wide range of subjects in 
which he has little knowledge or interest, finds 
himself in a state of bewilderment typified by the 
following statement of Senator Cordon of Ore- 
gon, quoted from the Congressional Record of 
April 8, 1952. p. 3748-49. 


“. .. I undertake to say that, as to go percent of legish. | and 1 
tion we pass, our great trouble is that there is not oneo@} are | 
ten who knows much more about the measures than th 


* 
) peat 
titles or numbers. I include myself among those who sl. F 2 : 
- - > radic 
dom know. It is something I do not like to admit. Hof) 
ever, it is a confession.” me socia 
> and 
It is no secret that Congress has been unabkf) 4‘ 
to get on top of its job. g abot 


It has been said that Congress represents inf) %! ' 
many ways a microcosm of the American Com j) ™U¢ 
munity with wide ranges of individual differ) ™™ 
ences that one might find in a cross section of the J) Pa" 
general population. While the typical American F loya 
may pride himself on being what he consider )) 
“average,” the responsibilities which Congres f) ec 
faces in the atomic age would seem to demand pf) P4 
that candidates elected to that body be not jus §) Po 
“average” but the best the community has tof) ‘4 
offer. While the voter can do nothing directh fF) ™¢ 
about modernizing the machinery and methosf)  *! 
of Congress, he can participate in the selection fF) ™4! 
of those candidates who have the courage, vision 
and ability to fulfill the responsibilities that af havi 
twentieth-century Congress demands. It may kf) — 
too late when the November general election roll 
around to make the selection, since he might fee F ;, ,, 
that he has only a choice then between “tweedle B aut} 
dum” and “tweedledee.” The alternative to sud F) Rep 
a situation would be active participation in tht F) sti 
party councils and the primaries when the candi fF) the 
dates for each party are chosen. B of o 

On the intelligent formulation of national pol! 
cies may well rest the future, or even the surf “e 
vival, of the nation and the world. Such a ref yn 
sponsibility should only be entrusted to the > pe 
ablest hands. In the coming Congressional elec F 
tions, the voters will have an opportunity 
determine how able they will be. 
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and the Politician 


Defense of the Party 


Ralph A. Straetz 








AM MAKING this plea for better under- 
standing of the political party and the poli- 
j tician both as a college teacher and as a 
 ninor practitioner of the art of politics. It has 
been my experience that political education on 
) the secondary school level generates the common 
prejudices against partisanship while extolling 
the manifold virtues of political independence 
and non-partisanship. The fact that such attitudes 
are widely held in the community and are re- 
peated ad nauseum in the press and over the 
radio does not preclude the responsibility of the 
social studies teacher and student to examine 
_ and question them seriously. 

As a people we are wont to boast endlessly 
about our political intelligence and of the virtues 
of the two-party system. On the other hand, 
much of our actual effort is devoted to under- 
mining the efficient functioning of our political 
parties within the two-party system. For instance, 
loyalty in our society is usually considered a 
worthy characteristic. But when a man in politics 
| decides, after running under the label of his 
| party and upon its platform, that he will sup- 
| port the party policies, he is labeled a rubber 
i stamp, or worse, accused of putting his party 
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directly | interests before the national interest. 
nethods}) “I don’t vote for the party. I vote for the 
election | man.” How often have you heard this statement? 
», vision | How often have you made it yourself? How often 
that af) have you come out of the voting booth feeling 
may be 
on roll “I look forward to the day when the political club 
ghe fee | is reestablished in all American communities,” the 
weedle B author writes, “when the hometown Democratic and 
to such Republican clubs become active, vital, propertied in- 
| in the stitutions, successfully competing with the Elks and 
> candi § the Moose for the citizen’s time. The political future 
) of our country demands it.” 
al poli: Dr. Straetz is well-qualified to write this defense of 
he surf the politician. A professor in the department of gov- 
h a rep ‘™ment at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, he is 
to thep “so central committeeman for Oxford Township and 
al elec? vice-chairman of The Butler County Democratic 
. Central Committee. 
nity to 











the very symbol of political purity for having 
“scratched” the ballot with great vigor? The 
voters of my congressional district did this with 
a vengeance in 1950, giving a majority of their 
votes to a Fair Deal internationalist for the House 
of Representatives and to Robert Taft for re- 
election to the United States Senate. If political 
stalemate were the goal sought by the voters of 
this district, certainly they were successful. At the 
same election, the voters of Ohio elected a Demo- 
cratic governor and an overwhelmingly Republi- 
can legislature. In this case, as in so many others, 
what the voter achieved was an atmosphere of 
hostility rather than cooperation between these 
two important branches of state government. 


THE LonGc BALLOT 


N THIS day of the long ballot, the attempt 
to find the “best man” for each office will lead 
to almost inevitable frustration. The attempt to 
ignore political affiliations and to select the man 
who is the best candidate necessitates the use of 
peculiar qualifications. Choices are often made 
on the basis of name. Brown and Hogan are con- 
sidered good political names in my county. Candi- 
dates are also chosen on the basis of religious 
connections, social and fraternal affiliations, and 
on such imponderables as personality or radio 
voice. Not infrequently, a candidate is considered 
primarily because he is bucking his own political 
organization. 

To those who believe in strong political parties 
and a more responsible party system, it makes 
sense to have the political label responsible for 
the actions of those who bear the label. Elect a 
Democratic or Republican administration and if 
weak spots develop during its period in office, 
throw the party in power out. Here then one has 
the opportunity to center responsibility. How- 
ever, when there is a governor from one party 
and a state treasurer from another party, and the 
legislature divided between the two parties, 01 
in opposition to the executive, situations f{re- 
quently the case when there is ballot splitiiug, 
the various public officials have the opportunity 
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to blame the other fellow and avoid responsi- 
bility for their mistakes. 

The Massachusetts or office-type ballot is used 
in many of our states to encourage a discriminat- 
ing vote. As far as this writer has been able to 
discover, there is no connection between the use 
of this ballot form and the existence of efficient 
and responsible government. Advocates of a 
strong party system argue in favor of a ballot 
which permits voting the straight ticket by a 
simple check in the party circle as a means of en- 
couraging responsible government. 


THE “INDEPENDENT” VOTER 


OT even the most ardent advocate of strong 
N parties would expect every voter to become 
an active and permanent member of a political 
party. There will obviously be large blocks of 
voters moving between the parties. On the other 
hand, the increasing number of citizens who in- 
sist that they are independents, not members of 
any political party, presents a serious problem to 
politicians and to the political party. With so 
many hues and shades in each party, one con- 
ceivably might achieve greater consistency in 
some parts of the country by voting for a liberal 
Republican and a Democrat or a conservative 
Democrat and a Republican. Many voters yield 
to this temptation. But it must be clear that this 
is only a short-range expedient, since in the long 
run such action only encourages the lack of 
cohesiveness in our political parties. 

Independence in politics is most commonly an 
escape from participation and responsibility. The 
independent, through his refusal to join the 
party, loses the opportunity to influence directly 
the policies which are made. Many independents 
refuse to enter primaries in the states where 
party afhiliation must be openly stated, thus los- 
ing the opportunity to choose the candidates to 
run in the November elections. In other words, 
the independent limits his activity to the ap- 
proval or disapproval of men and policies dic- 
tated by others. Following the elections, inde- 
pendents find their influence even less potent. 
The elected officials and the victorious party will 
naturally take their cues from those openly identi- 
fied as their supporters. 

Frequently the independent gives his major 
political allegiance to a non-partisan organiza- 
tion, such as the League of Women Voters? or the 


* For a discussion of the function of non-partisan civic 
organizations, see the statement on pages 253-256, prepared 
for Social Education, by a staff member of the League of 
Women Voters. 


local Municipal Reform League. Such groups ar 
more partisan than their adherents are willing to 
admit. One important objection to such groups js 
their tendency to siphon off valuable leadership 
material vitally needed by the party. 

The idea that there is no place within a polit 
cal organization for a person of independene 
is, on the whole, nonsense. The county central 
committee of which the writer is a member ha 
just placed three young Kefauver leaders on the 
committee despite the fact that these men strong. 
ly bucked the county organization in their cam. 
paign to support the Tennessee senator. The 
political organization, however, does expect the 
independent to fight his battles within the organi. 
zation, and when the fight is over to accept the 
decision of the majority. The organization has no 
respect for the poor loser, and will give shon 
shrift to anyone who crosses over to the other 
party or who snipes at the majority decision from 
without. . 


THE “PROFESSIONAL” POLITICIAN 


HERE is arbitrary leadership at variow 

levels of our political structure. This is due 
either to indifference on the part of the general 
membership or to the unwillingness of a small © 
clique to encourage broader participation sinc F 
such participation might endanger its control. 
The latter situation is particularly true of mi: 
nority groups in a strong one-party area, suc f 
as Republican organizations in Texas or Demo 
cratic organizations in Maine. Arbitrariness, how ff 
ever, is not a usual characteristic of the politician. 
Those who are attracted to politics are usually § 
of a gregarious nature. They are men and women fF 
who like people and are adept at personal give 
and take. As has been frequently pointed out, f 
compromise is an essential ingredient of demo F 
cratic politics. For this reason, even when iff 
politician is inclined toward a narrow and uf 
compromising position, the very nature of politic 
makes such a stand improbable unless, of course 
the area has a popular scapegoat. 

The same individuals who criticize party regt: 
larity are also usually the people who decry tht 
fact that one cannot trust the word of a poli 
tician, that it is difficult to find out what 2 
politician believes or stands for. Actually, the 
unwillingness of many political figures to tak 
discernible stands on issues is a logical outcome OF 
the search for the so-called best man, the mai 
who so often turns out to be the candidate who 
means all things to all people. One of our mos 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Gilbert Y. Steiner 














OW to achieve an equitable system of 
representation has always been one of 
the major problems of democratic gov- 

ernment. A system dedicated to putting into 
effect the reasonable will of the majority—and 
that which is unreasonable is denied by the Con- 


stitution—must have some way of translating ma- 


bri ear 





jority will into public policy. In our system, we 
have chosen to believe that, on the national 
level, it is important for people to be represented 
on the basis of residence. Members of the House 
and the Senate represent according to geographi- 
cal districts, and we expect that the problems 
of the Kansas farmer will get sympathetic atten- 
tion from the Senators from Kansas, and that 
the needs of the New Bedford fisherman will be 
considered by the Representative from New Bed- 
ford. 

Now, all of this is well and good, and it is 
undeniably true that our Kansas and New Bed- 
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consequence of legislation introduced by Con- 
gressmen from those areas. In turn, these same 
Congressmen come back to the farmer and the 
fisherman and seek reelection. The problem, how- 
ever, is much more complex than this. It is simply 
not possible for the very many economic and 
social forces operating in this country to find 
satisfactory representation in the Congress. The 
result is the development of a multiplicity of 
special pleaders. These special pleaders have 
come to be known as pressure groups. 

When considered from this evolutionary point 
of view, it should be plain that there is nothing 
sinister in the existence or work of a pressure 
group. It is true that tactics and techniques dif- 
fer, that some organizations think that the best 
way to make a point is through a display of 
potential voting strength, while others find that 
a display of financial strength is more effective. 








Some citizens view all pressure groups with a feel- 
ing of alarm. Others are cynical about pressure-group 
activities. Some, like the author of this article, have a 
larger perspective. Dr. Steiner is Research Assistant 
Professor in the Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs at the University of Illinois. 








If, however, there were no Congressmen interested 
in anything except facts and logical argumenta- 
tion, then there could be no pressure groups 
with tactics other than facts and argumentation. 
The integrity of the pressures on Congress is as 
high as the integrity of Congress, and the integ- 
rity of Congressmen must bear some relationship 
to that of the people who elect Congressmen. 


FUNCTIONS OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


RESSURE groups, or particular interest 

groups, have an important function that pre- 
cedes their role in helping Congress and the 
President make policy determinations. This func- 
tion involves helping the voting population come - 
to a decision as to how to cast primary and gen- 
eral election ballots. In the 1952 campaign, for 
example, the great national labor organizations 
insisted that candidates and potential candidates 
speak out on their attitude toward the Taft- 
Hartley law. Similarly, the American Medical 
Association pressured for a forthright statement 
on compulsory health insurance, and the League 
of Women Voters with a particular interest in 
The Good and The Just went to a great deal of 
trouble and expense to obtain statements from 
the candidates for nomination as to their aiti- 
tudes towards the United Nations, Korea, the 
German peace treaty, and other critical foreign 
policy issues. 

It is most assuredly true that without this kind 
of insistence from pressure groups, candidates 
would avoid making their position clear. Every 
time a candidate takes a position, he must lose 
some votes. On the other hand, Governor Dewey's 
1948 campaign showed that there is a limit to 
successful equivocation. The total result is that 
candidates will give answers, but the questions 
must be asked. The pressure groups ask the ques- 
tions. One will recall the variety of questions 
put to General Eisenhower at the Abilene and 
New York press conferences which followed his 
return from Europe in June. Although the queries 
were made by journalists, the problems were prob- 
lems of importance to pressure groups: a com- 
pulsory FEPC, the tidelands oil, federal aid to 
education. These are exactly the kinds of things 
which pressure groups have urged on Congress 
for years. Consequently, they have become im- 
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portant issues, and it has become important news 
if a candidate takes a firm stand in favor of a 
national FEPC, or federal control of off-shore 
oil deposits. 

The point is that the more active, the more in- 
tense a pressure group is, the greater service it 
performs in the course of an election campaign, 
because the more intense it is, the more insistent 
will it be on plain talk. In the final months be- 
fore the national election, then, it will be possible 
to watch the C.I.O. try to force candidates for 
Congress to commit themselves to Taft-Hartley 
repeal, to watch the American Medical Associa- 
tion try to force candidates to commit themselves 
to opposition to national health insurance, and 
to watch the American Legion try to force candi- 
dates to pledge support for veterans’ benefits. 


PRESSURES AND COUNTER PRESSURES 


RESSURE groups would present no problems 

to democratic government if it were not true 
that every pressure automatically produces a 
counter-pressure, and it becomes necessary for 
policymakers to choose between pressures. For 
example, benefits for veterans is a policy with 
strong support around the country. Benefits, how- 
ever, are expensive, and the push for increased 
benefits develops opposition from groups such 
as the National Associated Businessmen, which 
has an interest in keeping taxes down. Similarly 
the C.I.O. demand for an end to the Taft-Hartley 
law meets automatic opposition from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. There is 
no pressure group without a counter-pressure. 
The willingness of all pressure groups to abide 
by the choice made is the thing that guarantees 
the stability of our system. 

One important thing about pressure groups 
which is too often overlooked is that there is 
practically no pressure group which is completely 
monolithic. Thus, whereas the American Legion 
does pressure for increased veterans’ benefits, at 
the same time members of the Legion who are 
themselves taxpayers consider increased benefits 
with less enthusiasm. Again, although employers 
were strongly behind the Taft-Hartley prohibi- 
tion on the closed shop, some employers in in- 
dustries where the closed shop had been common- 
place and had been a stabilizing force did not 
favor this particular Taft-Hartley feature. 

The American Federation of Labor claims that 
its general legislative interest is “Legislation af- 
fecting the interest of working people.” The 
United States Chamber of Commerce describes 
its interest as “All legislation pertaining to busi- 
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ness.” Plainly, elements of the A.F. of L. wij 
disagree with other elements of the A.F. of [, 
from time to time as to the desirability of pro 
posed legislation, just as the same discord yilj 
sometimes develop in the Chamber of Commerce. 
Each of these organizations really includes dozens 
of smaller groups with the same general interes 
but with many different particular interests. It js 
a mistake, then, to think of a single direct labo; 
pressure group, or a direct management pressure 
group operating through any of the national 
organizations. There are instead only general 
interests which operate in this manner. In order 
to push a particular interest, a specialized group 
must be formed which will include only thos } 
devoted to this interest. 















SINGLE-PRESSURE GROUPS 





R example, although both national labor 
unions have a general interest in health in. 
surance as a national policy, too many elements 
in both the C.1.O. and the A.F. of L. are at best 
lukewarm about such a program. In order that 
labor interest in the program may be pushed 
directly, the unions have come to the suppor 
of an organization known as the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health, which is a pressure group 
concerned directly and almost exclusively with 
national health insurance. The advantage of a 
separate organization is that it is single-minded 
and needs make no compromises. The disadvan. 
tage, obviously, is that influence is related to 
voting strength, and the single-purpose organiz- 
tion is the one with the least influence simply 
because it cannot attract as many people as the 
multi-purpose group. 

Nevertheless, there is no shortage of pressure 
groups which have single purposes. Among the 
groups presently registered in accordance with 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act are the J 
Active Retired Lighthouse Service Employees 
Association, the Menominee Tribe of Indians, 
and the Retired Officers Association. These group 
compete for legislative attention with the Legion 
and the Chamber of Commerce and the labor 
unions. Organized pressure groups come into 
existence whenever a particular interest feel 
that it is underrepresented in the policy cham 
bers—and there is no interest that feels that i 
is adequately represented. 

One further point should be noted in consider 
ing pressure groups. Because they do have par 
ticular interests—although the extent of spt 
cialization may vary—they become very well iF 
formed on the issues that concern them. Const 
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_ forthcoming from the appropriate pressure group 
' -and there will always be the counter-pressure 
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uently, when a policymaker seeks information 


- to correct any misinformation. 





N SUMMARY, then, pressure groups are 
] “natural” in a political situation where policy 
is made by any group smaller than all of the 
people meeting together in town meeting fashion. 
Where there is representative government, par- 
ticular interests will seek to advance themselves, 
and counter-interests will develop in opposition. 
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Pressure groups compel candidates for office to 
make their positions clear, and seek to transmit 
the will of their membership to policymakers. 
The larger the membership, the more effective 
the pressure group. The most effective pressure 
groups are those with the largest memberships 
and the most restricted goals. Pressure groups 
are simply an additional form of representation.* 


* The reader who is interested in the types and varieties 
of pressure groups appealing to Congress will examine 
the Congressional Record for May 21, 1952, p. 5796-5841 
where quarterly reports of pressure groups are printed for 
the first calendar quarter of 1952. 





THE PARTY AND THE POLITICIAN 
(Continued from page 258) 


popular local candidates in recent elections boasts 
of his repeated success in securing bi-partisan 
support. The favorite line of this candidate is to 
beg his audience in a throbbing voice not to 
think of him when they enter the voting booth 
but to think “of the American flag, the Star 


| Spangled Banner, and our boys in Korea.” Polli- 


tics on this demagogic level is likely to be the 
price we pay for our aversion to partisanship. 
All over the country these spring months, 
county committees have been meeting to plan 
the fall campaign. Whatever differences or ani- 
mosities were aroused during the primary cam- 
paign have been shunted aside and there is a 
general and insistent demand for unity. Cam- 


: paign funds have been raised through Lincoln 


Day or Jefferson-Jackson Day banquets, and by 
other means. Solicitations are being urged from 
those interested in the party, as well as from those 
who owe a debt to the party. Officeholders are 
levying campaign contributions against them- 
selves and are preparing campaign materials, giv- 
ing speeches, organizing picnics—all the political 
activity and paraphernalia for a general fence 
repairing. Liaison between county and state or- 
ganizations and state and national organizations, 
vague and intermittent between elections, now 
becomes a busy two-way channel of materials, 
suggestions, “tips,” inside information, and know- 
how. Favored printers receive contracts for the 
literature that will soon be cluttering the mail 
boxes of homes and offices. Though too often full 
of blatant nonsense, such material will also con- 
tain a good deal of valuable information. 

The national conventions may monopolize the 
scene during the summer months, but the prac- 


ticed politician is not idle. Into every corner of 
his bailiwick he goes with a friendly handshake 
his trademark. Do not be too quick to mock him 
or ignore him. As an old and respected legislator 
told the writer recently, “When a man running 
for office seeks you out to ask you for your vote, 
feel honored by his interest and listen respectfully 
to what he has to say. He will respond in kind.” 
A rapport between officeholder and citizen based 
on interest and mutual respect is a singularly im- 
portant part of our democratic system. 


N RECENT years, political scientists have 

been devoting more of their time and effort 
to the problems of promoting a more intelligent 
electorate and a more responsible party system. 
The Committee on Political Parties of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association has recently com- 
pleted a lengthy report offering a program worthy 
of the consideration of every enlightened citi- 
zen.? Political parties and the politicians who 
run them play an indispensable role in the life 
of this nation. Neither sneers nor jeers nor stud- 
ied indifference to their activities is a worthy re- 
flection upon our political intelligence. I look 
forward to the day when the political club is 
reestablished in all American communities, when 
the hometown Democratic and Republican clubs 
become active, vital, prepertied institutions suc- 
cessfully competing with the Elks and the Moose 
for the citizen’s time. The political future of 
our country demands it. 


2Committee on Political Parties, American Political 
Science Association, Toward A More Responsible Party 
System, New York: Rinehart, 1951. 











A New Alignment of Political Parties! 


Howard Whit 


| 








CROSS the spectrum of political beliefs, 
Americans generally agree on one point: 
that the two-party system is incomparably 

better than either the totalitarian one-party or 
the French multiple-party system. We call ours a 
two-party system. On the national level, it is. 
But the Democratic party in the Deep South, the 
Republican party in steadfast Maine and Ver- 
mont, and each party elsewhere in many counties 
have virtually no opposition. The 1952 campaign 
is not likely to produce any lasting change of 
partisan alignments in these areas. 
A Two-Party SysTEM? 

O WE have a genuine two-party system? 
D Doubt arises not only from the facts noted 
above but also from the obvious diversity of 
political views within each party and, by con- 
trast, from the similarity of many planks in the 
platforms of both parties, designed by party 
leaders to win the support of dissimilar and even 
of opposing interests. Although they usually vote 
for the candidates of the party of their choice 
(or inheritance), many members of both parties 
concede that the differences between the two are 
about as great as between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. 

“There are differences between them, but these 
tend to fade in the heat of the competition of 
both parties for all important groups of voters. 
There are no group interests so far apart that an 
American party will not try to enclose them in its 
embrace.” The Committee on Political Parties 
of the American Political Science Association re- 
ports that “Alternatives between the parties are 
defined so badly that it is often difficult to de- 
termine what the election has decided even in 
broadest terms.”* 

The validity of this indictment has been chal- 
lenged. One political scientist contends that “plat- 








Dr. Howard White is professor of government and 
head of the department of government of Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio. He is also chairman of the 
Committee on Constitutional Convention, Ohio Pro- 
gram Commission, and member of the Action Com- 
mittee for the Ohio Constitution. 
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forms do reveal party differences on nation; é 
issues affecting many groups” although on man} 
other points “the promises, claims, or criticism 7 
of one party were not met squarely by the other,’ 
He concludes that “The shortcomings of presen |) 
platforms lie, . . . not in their failure to presen, 
reasonable alternatives, but in a popular belie }7 
that platforms have little meaning for the voter | 
Public belief that platforms rarely reveal pary | 
differences probably springs from public igno & 
rance of each platform’s contents.” This may bk Fy 
the fault of “uninspired journalists who fail of 
reduce platform verbiage to terms which readen F 
can understand,” although it may be that “the 
Republican press finds it to its advantage tw 
minimize differences in party ideology. By r 
inforcing the belief of low-income Republican fF 
that little partisan difference exists, the party)” 
may be able to retain their allegiance.” : 

Votes on important measures in Congress, the > 
same study shows, do tend to be along partisaf 
lines. “Of 4,658 members of the House in eleven 
selected modern sessions, only 181, or less thal 
four percent (about 16 congressmen each yeat\, © 
voted with the opposing party more often thaf” 
with their own.’ 

Undoubtedly, the minority which breaks rank F 
consistently, and others who occasionally deserj” 
their party, get more attention in the press ané : 
thus confirm the popular impression that party Fy 
labels are meaningless. However, Democratic conf 
flicts over civil rights and Republican differencs 7 
over foreign policy are too obvious to explainhy 
away. The Democratic disagreement over civil 
rights grows into the issue of national powep) 
versus states’ rights. On this the Republicans, 4 
the party out of power, join in the defense a 
states’ rights. (The Republicans do not find ii 
expedient to support, openly, the opponents 0 F7 
civil rights for Negroes.) Republican splits of 
foreign policy grow into disputes over how mud 


* Time. May 19, 1952, Pp. 29. 

*“Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System, 
American Political Science Review. (Supplement), XIV. FF 
3-4; September 1950. 

* Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dissent from > 
the Floor,” American Political Science Review: XLVI, 143 
152; March 1951. } 
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A NEW ALIGNMENT 


of the nation’s income can safely be taken by 
taxes. Dissident Democrats vote with the Republi- 


tions which will be spent abroad. 


Is A REALIGNMENT DEVELOPING? 


have inspired proposals for a realignment 


.. «/L) of parties, one committed to continuing the New 
CTILICISms 


Deal-Fair Deal Program, “creeping socialism” ac- 
cording to its opponents, and the other party 
uniting all conservative and reactionary elements 
of the citizenry. 

Republican Senator Karl E. Mundt (South 
Dakota) has been urging an alliance between 
Southern Democrats and the Republicans. He 
claims “a strong political kinship between Re- 
publicans and the South.” In the Congress, vot- 
ing records of Southern Democrats show “plainly 
that they are not Fair Dealers. On many signifi- 
cant issues they join Republican Representatives 
and Senators; or the Republicans join them.’’* 

A Bipartisan Committee to Explore Political 
Realignment has been formed. Co-chairmen are 
Edward A. O’Neal, Alabama Democrat, a former 
President of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Republican Albert W. Hawkes, former 
President of the National Association of Manu- 


’ facturers. “The Committee issued its Statement 
less than 


ch year), 


of Purpose on October 25, 1951” and “its Sum- 


' mary of Findings and Conclusions on December 


10, 1951,"" Mr. Hawkes states in the Final Sum- 
mary of Survey, dated January 1, 1952.5 The 
speed with which the Committee has acted indi- 
cates not only adequate financial resources and 
predetermined findings but also an intention to 
influence party alignments in 1952. 

The Final Summary is definitely propagan- 
distic in its interpretation of history, as in the 
statement: “It was inevitable that there should 
be one political party favoring Federal encroach- 
ment on, and another resenting Federal trespass 
in, this vaguely defined States’ Rights area. The 
one party would favor centralization and the 
other would oppose it.” (p. 4) It should be 
obvious to anyone familiar with American his- 
tory that every party in power has been charged 


| by the “outs” with centralizing tendencies. Cer- 
» tainly, during its long rule after the Civil War 


*“Should the G.O.P. Merge with the Dixiecrats?” Col- 
lier’s, July 28, 1951, p. 45. 

“Copies of the Final Summary may be obtained on 
request. The Committee's office is Suite 302, 711 Four- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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(The Final Summary uses this term on page 3 
instead of “War between the States”) the Re- 
publican party was not a defender of states’ 
rights. The Final Summary recognizes that “‘it 
is now difficult for the Republican Party to take 
an anti-Federalist position, speaking out in de- 
fense of States’ Rights and Home Rule.” (p. 13) 
Nevertheless, “A victory for the Republican 
Party in 1952, for the Presidency, Senate and 
House, may be difficult without effective South- 
ern support.” (p. 26) Hence an alliance, “al- 
ready in effect in Congress,” should be widened 
“into a national political realignment preserving 
the framework of the two-party system and clarify- 
ing the issues.” (p. 25) 


HE Bipartisan Committee bases its hope for 

victory on a “detailed study of voting by 
states and counties in the past four Presidential 
elections” and on an examination of “voting in 
both Houses of Congress since 1936.” Before 
counting too heavily upon the formation of their 
“Constitutional Party” and its certain victory, 
members of the Committee should consider the 
study of Southern voters and their representa- 
tives made by Professor William G. Carleton of 
the University of Florida. He found that the 
South “divides politically just as other areas of 
the country do... . liberals to a greater or lesser 
degree come from all parts of the South.” He 
cites a 1945-1946 progressive-conservative tabula- 
tion of congressional votes which shows that rep- 
resentatives of southern states were much more 
frequently on the progressive side than were 
those of middle western states. “In the popular 
mind and even in the minds of most editors, pub- 
licists, and radio commentators, the Middle West 
would be rated more politically progressive than 
the South, although in fact that notion can bear 
neither historical nor contemporary analysis.” He 
predicts that “The South will remain Democratic 
for a number of reasons,” one of which is “the 
fact that the South has more poor folks than any 
other section—and most Southerners are con- 
vinced that the Democratic party is the place 
where poor folks belong.’ 


*“Why Call the South Conservative?” Harper's Maga- 
zine, July 1947, p. 61-68. See also V. O. Key, Southern Poli- 
tics in State and Nation, New York: Knopf, 1949; and 
Marian D. Irish, “Recent Political Thought in the South,” 
American Political Science Review, March 1952, p. 121- 
141, who concludes “that there is no solid South and no 
typical Southerner. There are widely divergent economic, 
social, and political interests in the South. Each Southerner 
usually defends his own interest and represents his own 
class.” 
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MORE objective and thorough study of po- 

litical parties than the Bipartisan Commit- 
tee supplies is contained in Samuel Lubell’s The 
Future of American Politics." ‘““This book has 
been in the thinking for more than ten years,” 
starting with post-election surveys for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the first in 1940. He inter- 
viewed a representative sample of voters and 
studied votes in selected precincts across the 
nation. Among the people themselves, “the real 
drama of political alignment is being acted out.” 
(p- 4) 
Ms a radical realignment anticipated? Although 
Lubell finds the Democratic coalition “so furi- 
ously divided . . . that it has lost all capacity 
for decisive political action,” (p. 5) he also notes 
“perhaps the most basic of all Republican con- 
tradictions—the G.O.P.’s fondness for a weak 
President. Calvin Coolidge probably represents 
the Republican Presidential ideal.” (p. 242) If 
Lubell had looked beyond the nation’s boun- 
daries when discussing stalemates, he might have 
noted that we are not the only afflicted nation. 
The London Economist complains: “This is an 
indecisive government and indecisiveness is the 
one quality that could be fatal. . .. When one 
asks where the blame for lack of decision is to 
be found, the only possible answer is to point to 
10 Downing Street... .’’§ 

Lubell does not predict a breakdown of “the 
traditional middle-class basis of American poli- 
tics.” (p. 80) “The essential difference between 
the Republican-rooted middle class and the 
newer Democratically inclined middle class is 
hardly one of conservatism versus liberalism, in 
the true meaning of these terms. What really 
separates these two middle classes is the factor 
of timing—of when each arrived at the state of 
middle-class blessedness.” 

This seems to mean that no liberal-conserva- 
tive division is expected. Yet he repeatedly speaks 


*New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, viii + 285 p. 
$3.50. 
* Quoted in the Washington Post, May 26, 1952. 


of “a national political realignment.” Hoy | 


quickly it will come “is likely to hinge on what 
happens in the South. Some kind of Southem 
bolt seems certain in 1952.” (p. 260) Wasn’t the 
Dixiecrat experience of 1948 a sufficient lesson) 
Is there anything in the behavior of the Re 
publican party, in choosing delegates to represen; 
their states in the national convention, to raise 
the hopes of Southerners for a higher moral 
tone in the public service? If the contest js 
merely or mainly between the “ins” and the 
“outs,” why should the South sacrifice committee 
chairmanships in Congress? Or would the Re 
publicans, if victorious with Southern help, let 


deserters from the Democratic party retain their [ 


positions if they were senior in congressional 
service? 

When Lubell gets to the heart of the matter 
in chapter 12, “The National State,” he virtu. 
ally calls down “a plague on both your houses." 
He finds “the real governmental crisis tearing the 
country today,” is the “inability to distribute the 
burdens of rearmament equitably and without 
gutting the economy.” This crisis “cannot be 
overcome either by weakening the government, 


as anti-New Dealers have been agitating, or by F 


advancing additional schemes for social improve 
ment as Truman has been doing. The real need 


is to strengthen government—not to protect either | 


business-as-usual or social-gains-as-usual, but to 
discipline both to the national interest.” (p. 249) 
“With this issue of the ‘national state,’ neither 
of our rival political coalitions has come to grips.” 


(p- 249) 


Doesn’t this mean that the progressive-con- ; 


servative realignment is an insubstantial dream: 


It seems so to me, and I accept that meaning af7 
true. All of us are conservative on some matters, f 


but not the same ones. All of us are progressive 


on others, and again, not the same ones. Noj” 
political party can be built exclusively on either 


liberal or conservative lines. Perhaps the Cana 
dian Progressive-Conservative party has the cor 
rect idea, even if it hasn’t been very successful in 
winning elections! 





So far as I can see, the political parties overlook the deepest human question; for they are 
all concerned only with externals, with social arrangements of this or that. They have, 
however, neglected the most important element: Man. It is quantity that interests poli- 
ticians, not quality. (Quoted from Fr. Vinding Kruse, The Community of the Future. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1952, p. 13) 
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‘National Elections and the 
Elementary School 


Elizabeth M. Minard 








N ELECTION year of national impor- 
tance provides excellent motivation for 
teaching elementary boys and girls the 

| importance and value of our system of selecting 
candidates and voting in our democracy. In my 
» sixth grade class this fall I plan to organize a 
correlated unit focused around this political 
event. Participation for children of this age is 
very important; therefore, we will follow as 
closely as possible, the regular procedure for regis- 
tering and voting. 
The correct use of reference material will play 
an important part as it will be necessary to find 
authoritative information concerning qualifica- 
‘tions for voting and registration and election 
procedure, including the election date. In addi- 
tion to references, authorities, such as the League 
/of Women Voters, should be contacted. Printed 
information may be secured from this source as 
' well as speakers who will come to talk to the 
class. A class trip to the major party head- 
}quarters will provide additional material and 
| information. 
Class discussions will be many and varied with 
emphasis upon pertinent news events. Panels will 
present their views on such topics as: 


| The Importance of Voting 

Voting is a Privilege Granted by our Constitution 
Why We Must Know Our Candidates 

Qualifications for Candidacy 


The children will be urged to listen to at least 
one campaign speech given by each major party 
candidate, and, if possible, the class will visit a 
home to see a televised speech. As a group, we 
will discuss simple standards for evaluating the 
speeches within the range of their comprehen- 
sion; such as: 











The author of this article believes that an election 
year is an excellent time to teach young children 
‘something about the nature and significance of the 
‘democratic process. Mrs. Minard is a sixth-grade 
picacher in the South Hill School at Ithaca, New York. 
—— 
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Did the candidate give a point of view? 
How was it presented? 
Did it have appeal? 


Spelling and vocabulary lists will increase 
daily as the children meet new words. For ex- 
ample, a vocabulary list might consist of such 
words as: polling, candidates, campaign, registra- 
tion, amendments, primaries and qualifications. 
These words and many others will easily become 
a part of each child’s vocabulary through asso- 
ciation and regular usage. In writing reports, 
announcements and posters, the children will find 
it necessary to spell words, examples of which 
might be: election, ballot, speech, president and 
register. 

As a group project, a scrapbook of news clip- 
pings and pictures will be made. On a large out- 
line map of The United States we will locate the 
home state of each candidate, the route of cam- 
paign tours and other important data. 

Posters made by the children will be displayed 
throughout the school. Original slogans will be 
encouraged. Some might be: 

Vote for.... 
Be a Good Citizen—Vote! 
It is Your Privilege to Vote 


To provide an experience in registering and 
voting, the pupils will draw up their own qual- 
ifications for registration within their school. An 
election board composed of children will be se- 
lected and will act on Registration Day and Elec- 
tion Day. A registration book will be prepared 
which will closely resemble an official one. In it 
will be columns for the following: 

Pupil’s Name 
Birthday 

Age 

Address 


Signature for registration 
Signature for voting 


During a specified hour or two, eligible voters 
may register. Ballots will be available to enroll 
with a party. 

(Continued on page 271) 
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Learning to Vote in the 
Elementary School 


Evelyn C. Stillberger 








HE greatest democracy the world has ever 
seen has to continue on its way with a little 
more than half of the eligible American 
voters participating. According to Catering In- 
dustry Employee (April 1952), in 1900, 83 per- 
cent of the Americans eligible to vote, voted; in 
1920, 72 percent voted; and in 1948, 51 percent 
cast their votes. These figures startle and worry 
thoughtful citizens. Since our democracy is being 
challenged as never before, can we afford such 
a laxity in the very process that determines our 
brand of leadership, and the laws that determine 
the happiness and prosperity of each citizen in 
our country? Everything that happens to us also 
affects the long range destiny of a free world. 
Someone must take the responsibility for rear- 
ing a new type of citizen—one who considers vot- 
ing as much a duty as obeying the rules and regu- 
lations established by his city, county, state and 
nation. The necessary attitudes and apprecia- 
tions needed to live effectively as a voting citizen 
within the framework of our democracy must 
be developed in the home and also in the school 
at all levels. It has been the experience of the 
writer, after twenty-four years of teaching in the 
sixth grade in Parma (Cleveland, Ohio) that 
the elementary school, along with the home, so 
greatly influence the attitudes toward and ap- 
preciations for living together according to the 
principles of our form of democracy, that the 
teaching and practice of these principles cannot 
be postponed until the child is in junior or sen- 
ior high school. More real aid for this kind of 
education should be provided for the teachers, 
and perhaps the parents, by those who carry on 
experiments in education at the university level. 





—_- 





The author of this article, a sixth-grade teacher in 
the Parma school systemn in Cleveland (Ohio), believes 
that, although civic education begins at home, the 
elementary school has a major responsibility for the 
development of active citizens. She here describes the 
activities carried on in the first six grades at Parma. 








THE Lesson BEGINS AT HOME 


HE child reared in a home in which democ. 

racy is practiced is receptive to a similar 
procedure in the classroom. He will become a 
“growing” citizen who insists upon the use of 
democratic procedure, upon honest discussion 
and voting as he attempts to solve the major 
problems confronting his group. The heart of 
the problem is to learn to live together with the 
proper amount of freedom that insures personal 
rights without infringing upon the rights of 
others; of how to learn personal responsibility 
for duty without suffering from forms of daily 
regimentation that breed resentments. Many atti- 
tudes and appreciations for democracy are gained 
in school, but whether the best ones establish 
themselves in the life of a child, as he grows to 
the age of a voting citizen, depends largely upon 
those practiced daily in the home of that grow- 
ing child. 

If a child grows up in a home where each 
individual in the family is thought of as having 
rights as well as duties, and if honest discussion 
of daily problems is permitted and practiced by 
the parents, in which the rights and duties ol 
each one involved is thoroughly and unselfishly 
evaluated, the child unconsciously and indelibly 
gains a “feel’’ for democratic living, as we know 
it. The child who is given a chance to contribute 
to the solution of home problems is usually 
easy to live with in the classroom. His home 
background has made him receptive to democratic 
procedures in the school. 


HE growing pains of democracy are very ap 
‘aoe in a schoolroom. The larger the num 
ber of children, the greater the tensions and 
need for concern for the rights of others. Not 
withstanding the fact that our school has at 
average teaching load varying between forty and 
fifty pupils (due to a rapidly growing community) 
the majority of the teachers I know accept each 
new class as a new challenge to perfect thei 
skill in teaching that democracy means “freedom 
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with responsibility,” ever varying the procedures 
according to the needs of the class. The teacher 
acts in the role of adviser, and permits the chil- 
dren to discuss and vote on the problems that 
arise that are within the rightful scope of the 
children to consider. The teacher must help the 
class set a high standard for class discussions and 
teach them proper procedures for conducting a 
class election. This includes voting for individuals 
to carry out class needs, as well as voting upon 
class issues and problems. 


HE building of the attitude “that one has 
ie duty to vote and make the best choice 
possible” begins in the first grade in our ele- 
mentary school and continues on up through the 
grades. The higher the grade, the more difficult 
the problems may become upon which the chil- 
dren vote. One of our first grade teachers men- 
tioned the following as types of problems con- 
sidered and settled by voting in her grade. First, 
the children vote to elect “Helpers” for the room: 
those who head lines; those in charge of milk; 
those who care for lockers and waste baskets; 
those who keep the room tidy. Second, the chil- 
dren vote for the types of parties they wish to 
have during the year and choose the people to 
serve on committees. Third, the children vote for 
representatives from the class to serve on the 
Student Council, the Junior Red Cross, and other 
school organizations. The teacher uses every op- 
portunity that presents itself to discuss the ad- 
vantages of voting and why we vote in our school, 
in our city, and in our nation. 

These same problems give opportunity for vot- 
ing in each succeeding grade, but the issues 
raised can grow progressively more difficult and 
give the children a chance to explore every side 
of an issue. This also gives practice in living 
under rules and decisions made by the majority. 
When a child finds himself in a minority group, 
he learns that he has to discipline himself for the 
good of the group as a whole. The third-grade 
teacher gave examples of voting similar to those 
used in the first grade. But her children, being 
older and more experienced, also used the vote to 
select topics they wished to study. In the sixth 
grade, it has been the experience of the writer, 
that the children are capable of discussing and 
reaching the right set of conclusions upon prac- 
tically any problems that arise daily as they study 
their lessons. 

As soon as the children are acquainted, early 
in the school year, a class president, vice-president, 
and secretary are elected and are taught the re- 
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sponsibilities and conduct of each office. The 
class also sets up, by voting, the standards or rules 
by which the members shall be governed. These 
rules apply whether the teacher is present or 
wherever the sixth grader finds himself in the 
school building. Thus, the organization often 
takes on the aspects of a good citizenship club. 
Or the class may be organized into squads of sev- 
eral groups who compete to help each other win 
honorable mentions from teachers and principal, 
as the sixth graders act as the leaders of the 
school. Great pres'.ige goes with being chosen to 
serve on the school Safety Patrol and Student 
Council, or, for that matter, to be chosen as a 
room officer tor a six-weeks’ period to help with 
the housekeeping chores. A class meeting is held 
each week at which time the teacher acts only as 
adviser and helps the class president plan the 
meeting and choose the topics the children wish 
to discuss. Moreover, throughout the year the 
teacher is ever alert to provide every opportunity 
for the pupils to plan their own program of 
work, 

In the give and take of trying out ideas, the 
children learn to evaluate right and wrong con- 
clusions. Would that adults were as conscien- 
tious and devoted to the right choices and votes 
as the sixth grader, or, for that matter, any ele- 
mentary grade child! To them, fair play is a 
life-and-death matter. Somehow, we must work 
to retain as high standards of conduct in the 
officers we elect for adult responsibilities as these 
children demand of themselves, their chosen 
representatives, and the adults with whom they 
associate, including teachers and parents. 


SPECIAL ELECTION YEAR ACTIVITIES 


HE principal of our school also is using elec- 

tion year and any vital issue to be voted on 
in Parma to emphasize the idea that “the good 
citizen is a voting citizen.” 

The May Primary Election in Ohio was a lively 
issue in our school and community. The need 
for an additional million dollars to complete 
construction of badly needed classrooms was ex- 
plained to the children who, in turn, acted as 
good-will ambassadors to urge their parents to go 
and say “Yes” or “No” on. the issue. The facts 
were presented in an attractive brochure by the 
administrative staff of the office of the superin- 
tendent, and, in turn, were presented to the 
teachers by the principal. The teachers were 
asked to hand these out to each child and to read 
them over with the children. The brochures 
were then discussed and the children’s questions 
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were answered. Finally, the children took the 
leaflets home and discussed them with their 
parents and in some instances, with their neigh- 
bors. 

The sixth-grade children readily saw that it 
was to their advantage for their parents to vote 
“Yes” on the bond issue, since an affirmative 
vote would assure the children of a seat in a 
much-needed classroom. In addition, the chil- 
dren understood that an affirmative vote would 
not increase the tax rate, for the community 
was growing rapidly and new taxes were being 
paid. Although they could not vote, they de- 
cided that they, too, could function as good citi- 
zens by explaining this issue to their parents. 
And on Primary Day they helped to get out the 
vote by serving as “baby sitters” and by urging 
parents and neighbors to go to the polls. 

The results of the election were gratifying, 
with the bond issue carrying far beyond the 
percentage of votes required by law. 


RIMARY DAY in Ohio was an event of im- 

portance in our school for still another rea- 
son. A week or so earlier, the principal had given 
to each teacher and pupil a ballot upon which 
was printed the names of Eisenhower, Taft, Tru- 
man, and Kefauver who were at that time the 
most popular candidates. The instructions on the 
ballot said: “Vote for One by marking an X.” 
These ballots were discussed in the classrooms, 
and as the days went by, in the corridors and on 
the playground. One enthusiastic sixth grader 
posted home-made “‘I-Like-Ike” signs at strategic 
points in the halls. They didn’t last long, how- 
ever. 

Election Day finally arrived, and eager young 
citizens cast their votes. The votes of each class 
were tallied by the class tellers, and the results 
were sent to “headquarters,” in this case the 
principal’s office. From there, near the close of 
the day, came the results of the election. In the 
school as a whole, General Eisenhower won the 
Republican nomination. However, in_ the 
writer's sixth-grade class, Mr. Taft won the pri- 
mary vote. For the Democratic candidate, Ke- 
fauver won both the school and the class elec- 
tion, as there were few other candidates at that 
time running for nomination on the Democratic 
ticket. The entire school poll showed Eisenhower 
far in the lead of the other candidates listed in 
both parties. 

This primary vote is to be followed in Novem- 
ber on Election Day, by a school-wide vote, using 


voting booths set up in the gymnasium, accord. 
ing to a plan developed by the principal and 
teachers. Each teacher is to be asked to use any 
acceptable procedure in which candidates and 
issues will be highlighted. It is hoped that the 
enthusiasm of our young citizens will help ge 
out the vote of the adult citizens of our com. 
munity, and will leave a lasting impression of 
the importance of voting. 

In 1948, another Presidential Election Year, 
a poll was taken in the writer’s sixth-grade class 
which predicted the closeness of the election be. 
tween Dewey and Truman, despite the current 
political polls to the contrary. The class split 
and voted half for Dewey and half for Truman, 
The children insisted that the teacher break 
the tie. This gave the teacher an opportunity to 
teach the sacredness of the secret ballot, as she 
refused diplomatically but firmly to reveal her 
choice. 

WHAT SIXTH-GRADERS BELIEVE 


INCE the democratic procedures inherent in 
S our form of democracy are being lived in 
our classrooms from grades one through six, it 
is interesting to ask children in the sixth grade 
why they think adult citizens of our county 
should be “voting” citizens. 

The following answers pretty well sum w 
the attitudes and appreciations gained through: 
out six years in the elementary school, plus the 
even more important influence of the attitude 
gained at home. 

Why should a citizen vote? Answered Warren: 
“People who don’t vote usually gripe the mos 
about how things are going!’ Added Robert: 
“We should vote to get the best people in’ 
Sherry, the vice-president of the class, astonished 
her teacher with the following perceptive con 
clusion: “In the Bible it says each person is im 
portant in God’s sight. If a person in our democ 
racy doesn’t vote, he doesn’t respect himself a 
an important citizen as much as God respects him 
as a person.” 

Our work at Parma convinces us that we alt 
making real progress on the job of civic edu@ 
tion. We have every reason to hope that ou! 
youthful citizens will continue, as adults, to take 
their responsibilities seriously, including the duty 
of voting. As we show enthusiasm for the per 
sonal rights we enjoy, hope can expand and grow 
in the hearts of millions of men everywhere who 
would emulate, if possible, the principles of tht 
“greatest experiment ever tried in the history 0 
man.” 
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Junior Citizens Vote: 
Election Materials and Projects 


Clarence Killmer 





~—— 





OLITICAL parties set the pattern, but the 

voter makes the choice. It is by this choice 

that our democratic society sustains itself, 
and progresses. 

Voting in America is increasingly more impor- 
tant. The enfranchised voter in colonial times 
expressed a choice for officials supported mainly 
by a fee system. Public office responsibility was 
quite direct. The enfranchised electorate today 
expresses a mass choice for directive officials who 
are given increasing general powers, and who 
are supported largely by a general tax system. 
Public office responsibility today is under control 
only when the voter votes. Well over three mil- 
lion people are on the national government’s 
payroll alone. Public officers today have direct 
or indirect control of more than 50 percent of 
the nation’s productive income. Taxation touches 
every phase of economic life. Governmental serv- 
ices and controls are increasingly expressed in 
every phase of life. However, the voter still makes 
the choice. 

As social studies teachers, we have a major 
responsibility for seeing that America’s youth 
understands the nature and significance of the 
voting process. There are many ways by which 
teachers can develop this understanding. The 
more each device is coordinated with the total 
response-pattern, the better and more lasting 
is the learning. The goal is to have each child- 
citizen more aware of his future voting responsi- 
bility. 

Fortunately, for the teacher many sources of 
material are available for pupil or class use. A 
lew are already sifted for the age-grade levels, 
more are in need of such sifting by the teacher 
before pupil use. The history text, the civics 
text, and supplementary texts come first. They 








The author, a social studies teacher in Wilbur 
Wright Junior High School of Cleveland, Ohio, here 
suggests material and projects that will be useful to 
both elementary and secondary school teachers during 
the current election campaign. 
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are usually well indexed under key words, such 
as: “Ballots,” “Campaigns,” “Conventions,” 
“Elections,” “Merit System,” “Political Parties,” 
“Propaganda,” “Public Opinion,” “Spoils Sys- 
tem,” and “Voting.” 

Encyclopedia and current almanacs are readily 
accessible for reliable information. The pupil's 
weekly current event papers, the current weekly 
periodicals, and the daily newspapers furnish 
up-to-date written page material. Radio and tele- 
vision have much to offer. The local political 
party headquarters are a source for materials, 
but care must be exercised to have each major 
political party equally emphasized. The local 
election board will help with past election sta- 
tistics and sample election ballots. Each state 
compiles election statistics. The children can lo- 
cate and bring to class the many pamphlets of 
organized business, labor, and _ civic-minded 
groups. A timely exhibit of these materials in 
the school’s display case alerts the entire school 
population to the impending issues and the per- 
sonalities involved in the election. 

Several of the many recently published books 
or pamphlets for the teacher and for library 
reference are worth attention. Among them are 
The Presidency by Stefan Lorant (Macmillan, 
1951. 773 p. $15); The Future of American Poli- 
tics by Samuel Lubell (Harper, 1952. 285 p. 
$3.50); Politics Is What You Make It by Joseph 
E. McLean (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 181, 
1952. 32 p. 25 cents). 


Mass APPROACH METHODS 


Class Study Projects. Social studies classes can 
study these diverse materials as a two- or three- 
week project immediately preceding the general 
election. A running newspaper clipping “elec- 
tion” notebook, dated and annotated, is easily 
sectionalized into topical coverage of the issues, 
the opposing political party candidates, and the 
non-partisan judicial candidates. This notebook 
project helps each pupil to catalog his thinking. 
It also provides for individual differences. 

Class Assembly Projects. One or two classes 
can prepare all-school assemblies as their con- 
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tribution. At least three weeks are needed for 
preparation. One class may be responsible for 
developing an assembly program dealing with 
historical cleavages and issues, the extension of 
voting privileges, and the progressive changes in 
the methods of voting. Another class can prepare 
and present an assembly program devoted to cur- 
rent election issues and candidates. 

As an all-school-activity, the art classes may 
help in developing and preparing stage property 
background themes. The school glee club, band, 
or orchestra may also cooperate in adding musi- 
cal expressions to the theme. The entire assembly 
audience can participate in a fitting patriotic 
closing song. One of the leading issues in the pres- 
ent election is the handling of foreign affairs. A 
background flat painted with a projection of 
the world is quite appropriate. To accomplish 
this, a lantern slide drawing is projected on the 
background flat. The continent outlines are 
sketched in with a charcoal pencil. Bright flat 
wall colors complete the task. 

In either assembly program, a stage device 
for concentrating attention on an issue, event, 
or a candidate is the “picture frame.” With a 
little imagination, this stage property becomes 
an enlarged television screen, and any time- 
interval episode can be portrayed back of it with 
appropriate characterizations. Common charac- 
ters which offer possibilities are Uncle Sam, Miss 
Liberty, Mr. and Mrs. Voter, Miss Ballot Box, 
Mr. Election Official, Mr. Office Holder, Mr. 
President, campaign managers, and party key- 
noters. 

Election statistics in the form of bar graphs 
tell a comparative story. Such graphics add va- 
riety to an assembly program. The charts must 
be of a large size, at least 28” by 36” tag board. 
Several pupils who are good in drawing prepare 
such comparative bar graphs on local, state, or 
national election statistics. A percentage relation- 
ship to the total vote is readily comprehendible, 
and makes excellent comparative statistics. Placed 
on an easel, the charts can be discussed one at 
a time. For classroom use, mimeographed graph- 
ics are a valuable mass-learning aid. 

Class Display Project. Another class may pre- 
pare an election display for the main display 
case. This should consist largely of literature and 
charts on the current issues and candidates, the 
voting citizen’s qualifications and procedures 
in voting. 

Public Address Project. If such a project can 
be accommodated by the school’s public address 
equipment, one social studies class may prepare 
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and present scripts on election issues and candi. 
dates. With modern recording-playback equip. 
ment, the recorded programs can be played back 
on schedules convenient to social studies classe; 
at any time during the day. 

All School Mock-Election Project. All-school 
mock elections are interesting and informative, 
One of the social studies classes can assume re. 
sponsibilities for this project. A mock election 
is probably best held the day preceding the pub. 
lic election. Such an election can simulate the 
regular public election mechanics to a remarkable 
degree. There is the preparation of registration 
and voting materials, the supervision of the 
voting and the tabulation of the results. 

Usually a school is organized for administra. 
tive purposes by grade-division home-rooms, and 
student council representatives are placed on ; 
home-room representative basis. Registration can 
thus be supervised as a home-room activity, 
Home-room time can be administered on a build- 
ing-wide schedule over several days. Registration 
includes the signature of each pupil, his age, 
and his home-room signature authenticized by 
the home-room teacher. The home-room student 
council representative and his alternate super. 
vise the registration. The completed registration 
lists are turned over to the class in charge of 
the mock elections. 

On the school mock-election day, by pre 
arranged schedule, each social studies class dur 
ing its class period is escorted to the school’s elec. 
tion booths by guides furnished by the class in 
charge of the mock-election. A precinct booth 
for each year-grade in the school allows quicker 
voting, and the precinct results are immediately 
tabulated by grades. 

At each precinct table student clerks and 
judges are seated with cardboard identification 
signs strung over their shoulders. These stu: 
dents are the election officials. On the election 
table, at the disposal of the election officials are 
the home-room registration lists, the voter sig 
nature list blanks, and the mock-election ballot. 
Next to the table are suitable ballot boxes. Each 
ballot has a perforated number tab space, which 
is readily removed after each voter votes. 

The election officials ask each voter to sign the 
voter signature list. They check each prospec 
tive voter’s signature with his signature on the 
home-room list. If no home-room signature ' 
found, or the signatures do not compare, tht 
prospective voter is not permitted to vote. The 
election officials must have careful instruction 
on this, to allow no deviations. 
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Appropriate secret voting booths should be 
provided for the marking of the ballots. Each 
voter should be careful to see that his ballot is 
folded properly after voting to maintain secrecy. 
The perforated number tab stub is removed by 
an election official. Folded ballot and separated 
stub are inserted in separate boxes. After all 
classes have voted, the election officials count 
the ballots and post the results. 

A mock-election project merits more relative 
importance than is usually given to it. The stu- 
dent body is made aware of election mechanics. 


They are initiated into the importance of regis- 
tration, of secrecy in voting, and of methods used 


to prevent fraud by voters or election officials. 


OORDINATION of these various election 
projects makes for a better and more lasting 
all-school learning. The social studies classes 

do the thinking and acting. The all-school proj- 
ects grow out of the classwork. The goal is a more 
vivid awareness on the part of each pupil of his 
future voting responsibility to the society of 
which he is a part. 





NATIONAL ELECTIONS AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 265) 


Downtown merchants are often glad to dis- 
play children’s posters for a period of time which 
helps to make the public aware of the impor- 
tance of the event. 

Original poems or jingles may be composed, 
for example: 


results before they go home. Since our school is 
a regular polling place, the children will be taken 
in groups to see an actual voting situation. 

To culminate the unit, results of the election 
will be discussed, some state tabulations made 
and the date and place of the inauguration will 


be made clear. 
The outcomes that I shall expect will be growth 
in the following areas: 


Every citizen of the U.S.A. 
Should certainly vote on Election Day. 


Prior to Election Day it may be possible to 
obtain a sample voting machine and invite some 
member of the local election board to talk to the 
class about the use of the machine. 

Ballots for Election Day will be prepared and 
a booth arranged for secret balloting. Each voter 
will place his signature in the registration book 
as is required in a regular election. Votes will be 
counted after school voting hours, but before 
school closes so that the children will know the 


Interest in the national affairs 

Use of the radio, television and newspapers 
Knowledge of our system of voting 

Critical thinking 

Oral and written expression 

An understanding of freedom of speech and press 
In spelling and vocabulary 

In the use of reference materials 

Group planning and organization 
Citizenship 

Parent interest 

Use of community facilities 





American Education Week Will Feature Children in Today’s World 


The g2nd annual observance of American Education Week, November 9-15, 1952, will again direct nationwide atten- 
tion to the work of the schools. The central theme of the 1952 program is “Children in Today's World,” with daily 
emphases upon “Their Churches,” “Their Homes,” “Their Heritage,” “Their Schools,” “Their Country,” “Their Oppor- 
tunity,” and “Their Future.” 

American Education Week is a time to review the purposes and accomplishments of the schools, to consider their 
needs and problems, to sharpen public interest in school improvement, and to strengthen the bonds of home, school, 
and community cooperation. An effective communitywide observance of American Education Week is a good foundation 
for a year-round program of school public relations. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education Association, The American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. Special helps are available at nominal cost for the 
use of planning committees and community leaders who need ideas on what to do and how to do it. For suggestions 
and prices on the materials available address your inquiry to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


—IvAN A. Booker, Assistant Director, Division of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 





Our Presidential Electoral System: 
A Radio Lesson for the 
Junior High School 


Leonard A. Vitcha 








CAST 
ANNOUNCER 
Eart—Ordinary fellow—not too well informed 
Don—Well Informed 
CHAIRMAN—Conventional 
SENATOR SCHULTZ—Pompous 
Mrs. Grau—Elector, conventional 


SOUND 
Bus approaching 


stopping 
Tearing of envelope 


Station gong and 
Hammering of gavel 
Door open and close 
Crowd noises 
(Sound—Door opens and closes) 


Earl: Well, I'm glad that’s over—for another 
year at least. 

Don: Oh, it wasn’t so bad. 

Earl: Maybe it wasn’t for you, Don. But for me 
voting is one big headache. All those ballots— 
whew! One was almost as big as a bed sheet. 

Don: Did you mark all of ’em? 

Earl: Did I mark all of ’em? How could I— 
Presidential ballot, national offices, state offices, 
county offices, judges— 

Don: Don’t forget the bond issues. 

Earl: Yeah, and that, too. Say, the only thing I 
didn’t see on that ballot was dog catcher. 








This radio lesson was originally prepared for the 
Presidential election of 1948 and broadcast over the 
Cleveland Public School radio station WBOE under 
the direction of the Division of Social Studies of the 
Cleveland Board of Education. The author, script 
writer on the Staff of WBOE, has adapted it for use 
during the current campaign. Schools that do not en- 
joy the use of a local radio station can achieve the 
same results by presenting the play over a public ad- 
dress system. Lack of space prevents us from printing 
Mr. Vitcha’s study guide, which included terms to 
identify, discussion questions, and reading suggestions. 

Tue Epiror 
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Don: (Chuckle) Municipal offices will be voted 
on next year—But not dog catcher. 

Earl: Next year—another headache. And | 
didn’t even finish voting this year. 

Don: Why not? 

Earl: One of the booth officials wouldn't let 
me. And he was bigger than I was, so I gave up. 
Don: (Chuckle) How long did it take you? 

Earl: Oh, ten minutes, maybe fifteen. 

Don: Don’t you know that by law you ar 
allowed only five minutes? 

Earl: Five minutes? How can anyone mark all 
those ballots in five minutes? 

Don: But Earl, if everyone took ten or fifteen 
minutes, an election would take two days. You 
should have taken the blank sample ballots with | 
you—clipped them from the newspapers and 
marked them before going to the polls. Didn't 
you study the ballots? 

Earl: Oh, I looked at them but I can’t b 
bothered studying ’em. I’m a busy man. I bowl 
Thursday and Saturday. Our church is putting on 
a play and I go to rehearsal on Wednesday. Be | 
sides,— 

Don: Then how did you vote? By the names? 

Earl: Of course. How else could I do it? I know 
I voted for people by the name of Taft, Burton, 
Day and Benesch.—Good names. Probably related 
to Senator Taft, Justice Burton, Judge Day, or- 

Don: Well, they aren't. No relation at all. 

Earl: They aren't? 

Don: Of course not. Earl, you’re just like thou 
sands of voters who vote for names rather thai 
the actual person. 

Earl: Well, I haven't the time to study thos 
things. I’m too busy. This voting business anywa) 
—ballots, major parties, minor parties, electoral 
college— 

Don: (Chuckle) They have no football team, 
you know. They’re not a big nine— 

Earl: No wise cracks. I know what the elector 
college is—a body of citizens who choose the Pres! 
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OUR ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


dent—531 Of ‘em. We choose them and they 
choose the President. 

Don: Right. But did you know that it’s possible 
for the voters to choose one candidate and the 
electors to choose another? 

Earl: What? 

Don: Sure, that’s right. The voters could choose 
fienhower by popular vote and the electors 
could choose Stevenson. 

Earl: Look, Don. I’m confused enough. Don’t 
make it worse. No electors would desert their 
candidates like that. 

Don: Don’t be too sure, Earl. Let me tell you a 
sory I read two years or so ago. It was about a 
nythical country called “Supposia.” A Presiden- 
tial election was under way. The candidates were 
Joe Doakes, Frank Green, George Mack and Pat 
Lacey. Joe Doakes and Frank Green were the 
major party candidates. The others were minor 
party candidates. Well, Joe Doakes was due to 
win and he did—4,000,000 popular vote lead. He 
had 376 electoral votes; Frank Green had 116; 
George Mack had 20 and Pat Lacey had 19. In 
january, following the election, the Congress of 
“Supposia” met to hear the announcement of the 
electoral vote (FADE). Everyone, of course, 
thought Joe Doakes had won. The chairman 
called the meeting— 


(Sound—Crowd noises—Establish 
—Two bangs of gavel) 


Chairman: This meeting will come to order. 


(Sound—Bang of gavel 
—Crowd noises down) 


Chairman: The chair will read the signed and 
sealed report of the electoral college. 


(Sound—Tearing open of an envelop) 


Chairman: (Excited) These are the results, 
ladies and gentlemen. Most unusual if the chair 
may be permitted to comment. Joe Doakes, 230 
electoral votes; Frank Green, 193; George 
Mack,— 

Senator S: (Off) Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman— 

(Sound—Crowd noises up) 

Chairman: You are interrupting the chair in 
iis performance of its constitutional duties, 
senator Schultz. Is what you have to say urgent? 

Senator §: (Off) Most urgent, Mr. Chairman. 
Did I understand you to say that Joe Doakes had 
only 230 electoral votes? 

Chairman: That is correct, Senator. I have the 
signed and notarized report of the electoral col- 
lege here. 
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Senator S: Mr. Chairman, there must be some 
mistake. Everyone knows that Joe Doakes should 
have 376 electoral votes which imsures his be- 
coming President. Where are those other votes? 


(Sound—Crowd noises up loud) 


Chairman: The chair cannot answer that ques- 
tion. 
(Sound—Bang of gavel. 
Crowd noises down but not out) 


Chairman: I shall read the remaining electoral 
votes; George Mack, 22; Pat Lacey, 23; Rita 
Grable, 25; Bing Hope, 38. That— 

Senator §: (Indignant) Rita Grable, 25 votes; 
Bing Hope, 38. Mr. Chairman, this is preposterous 
unprecedented, unheard of, undignified, outra- 
geous. Mr. Chairman— 


(Sound—Crowd noises up loud.—Two 
bangs of gavel and Crowd noises down) 


Chairman: This meeting will come to order. 
And the chair is compelled to rule you out of 
order, Senator. Since no candidate has the re- 
quired 266 electoral votes for election to the Presi- 
dency, the House of Representatives will choose 
the President of Supposia. 

Mrs. Grau: (Off) Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman: The chair recognizes the Honorable 
Mrs. Grau, elector from the State of Amphibia. 

Mrs. Grau: (Off) Mr. Chairman, may I explain 
for Senator Schultz’s benefit the unusual, 
although not illegal, results of this election. Joe 
Doakes did lead in the popular vote. Everyone 
throught he had 376 electoral votes, but when the 
electoral college met they changed their votes. 
True, they broke their pledged word; but may I 
remind the Senator and all of you that the elec- 
tors are elected to choose a President as they see 
fit. There is no legal or constitutional require- 
ment which compels them to vote for Joe Doakes, 
Frank Green, or anyone else. They have given 
their word to vote for certain candidates but they 
can break their word—which they have done. 
This, I repeat, is legal and constitutional. 

Senator S: But it’s unprecedented. One hun- 
dred forty-six electors deserted Joe Doakes. This— 

Mrs. Grau: It may be unprecedented, Senator, 
but it is legal. 

Senator S: This is revolutionary. Madame— 
deserting one’s party, breaking one’s word. Voting 
for a movie actress, a radio comedian. Electors 
have made mockery of their duties. Mr. Chair- 
man— 


(Sound—Crowd noises up) 


Chairman: You are out of order, Senator. The 
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choice of President will devolve upon the House 
of Representatives. The chair declares this meet- 
ing adjourned. 

(Sound—Single rap of gavel) 

Don: (On cue) Well, that’s the story, Earl. 

Earl: Who was elected President of Supposia? 

Don: (Chuckle) Bing Hope, if I remember cor- 
rectly. 

Earl: Bing Hope? But he wasn’t even running. 

Don: The House of Representatives chose him. 

Earl: Could that happen in the United States? 
Could the electors break their pledges and desert 
their parties? 

Don: They could but there is very little chance 
that they would do so. 

Earl: Could they vote for someone who isn’t 
even running—someone like Bing Hope or Rita 
Grable? 

Don: Sure. They could vote for Bing Hope but 
not for Rita Grable. 

Earl: What’s wrong with Rita? 

Don: Nothing, except that she isn’t old enough. 
The President of the United States must be 35 
years old at least and a native born citizen. Sup- 
posia had different laws. 

Earl: Oh, I see. (Pause) Say, come to think of 
it, I heard something about some electors desert- 
ing their candidate in the 1948 election. What 
States were they— 

Don: Alabama and Mississippi as I remember. 
Democrats said they would desert Truman. In 
fact, Democrats couldn’t vote for Truman in 
those states. Twice in our history electors have 
deserted their candidates. 

Earl: They have? 

Don: Yes, but the worst defect in the electoral 
system is the fact that a candidate may seem to 
win an election but not become President. 

Earl: What do you mean? 

Don: A candidate may win the popular vote 
but lose the electoral vote. That happened in 
1888 between Grover Cleveland and Benjamin 
Harrison. Cleveland won the popular vote but 
lost the electoral votes. 

Earl: How did that happen? 
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Don: It was a close election. Harrison carrie 


several large states by a small majority so he won) 
all their electoral votes—states like New Yor fi 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois. They have large 


electoral votes. 

Earl: Could that happen again? 

Don: Of course it could—in a close election, 

Earl: Why don’t they change the elector 
system then? It’s peculiar when the people yor 
for one President and get another. 


Don: Well again it’s a long story. Some peopk f 
don’t want to make changes in our Constitution, — 2b. 
| choic 


The electoral voting system is a part of ow 
government and they don’t want to abolish j 
entirely. That might lead to an increase in to 
many minor parties. Our government has usually 
operated under two major parties. One propos 
would allow the electoral votes to be split a 


study 
catiol 


from 
Unite 


their 


cording to the popular vote. As it is now, the ‘ 


winner takes all the electoral votes in a State, Ip 


1944, Dewey’s and Roosevelt’s popular votes inf 


Ohio were very close. Dewey had only 10,00 
more votes than Roosevelt yet Dewey took all »; 
electoral votes in Ohio. 

Earl: They should have divided them almos 
even—Dewey 13, Roosevelt 12. 

Don: Something like that. 

Earl: Don, I learn new things about votix 
every minute. 

Don: Well, voting is like that, Earl. It’s compli 
cated—not always easy but it’s—it’s—interesting. 

Earl: Yes, it is. (Pause) Say, what election did 
you say was coming next year? 

Don: Municipal. Mayor, Councilmen— 

Earl: Well, I'll know all the answers about thai 
one. I'll get the facts. I'll not be in the dark as! 
was today. 

Don: Good idea. 

(Sound—Bus approaching—Stops) 

Earl: Here’s my bus. (Off and fade) Goodbye 

Don: Goodbye, Earl—and better voting nex 
time. 

Announcer: (On cue) You have been listenit 
to THE NEWS: PLACES AND PEOPLE ove 
your School Station. 
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How Will They Vote? 


Norman Young, Frank Mayans, Jr., and Frederic L. Ayer 
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T WAS good enough for Dad and it’s good 
enough for me.” Three out of four high 





school students feel this way about their 
choice of political parties, according to a pilot 
study recently completed by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project (CEP). A sample of 1000 drawn 
from nearly 30,000 eleventh-grade students in the 
United States answered this way when they stated 
their parents’ political preferences and their own 
as part of a special test administered by CEP. 

The test results also suggest that the factors of 
religion, I. Q., and locale played some part in 
determining who would be the independent—the 
one student out of four who did not depend upon 
his parents to choose his political affiliation for 
him. The independents, however, must be studied 
more carefully before any conclusive statements 
can be made. This, CEP plans to do. The total 
study, CEP believes, will indicate whether a pro- 
gram of citizenship education can be developed 
which will counteract robot-like political pref- 
erence on the part of our electorate, and some- 
thing about what this program should be.* 

Special interest centers on the students whose 
choices were different from those of their parents. 
Five major questions leading toward analysis of 
detailed characteristics of the independents are 
being studied by CEP’s research staff: Do the 
independent students have greater interest in 
politics than their fellows whose political pref- 
erence is the same as their parents? Is the devi- 
ation from parental choice a manifestation of 
adolescent “revolt” or “hostility”? Do inde- 
pendents give better reasons for their political 


| choices than nonindependents? Do they agree 


with their chosen party on specific issues more 
than do the nonindependents? Why are they in- 
dependents? 

Although the study suggests that religion may 








The three authors of this article are associated with 
the Citizenship Education Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mr. Young is research psycholo- 
gist and Mr. Mayans research psychometrist of the 
division of evaluation and research, of which Dr. Ayer 
is head. 








have been an influence in the pilot study, there 
were not enough representatives of all religions 
in the sample to permit definite conclusions. 
There is also a hint that intelligence may be a 
factor. The High School of Music and Art in 
New York City has the largest percentage of in- 
dependents, and this school selects a student body 
which is above average in I. Q. In addition, the 
religious composition of the student body of this 
schoo] is not typical—a factor that may limit 
applicability of conclusions. 


HE results of this initial study are not sur- 

prising. Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet tell 
us in The People’s Choice? that a study completed 
in 1940 showed that the voting behavior of the 
people of Erie County, Ohio, was influenced 
significantly by three social factors: religion, 
socio-economic status, and urban or rural resi- 
dence. 

Combining the three determining factors into 
an “index of political predisposition,” the authors 
of The People’s Choice were able not only to 
predict party preference, but to tell which way a 
significant number of the “undecideds” would 
vote. They could also predict the final vote of 
most of the “changers’’—the persons who select 
one party before election and then switch to 
another ticket when they cast their ballot. Both 
the “changers” and the “undecideds,” the Erie 
County study revealed, usually end up voting in 
the direction that an “index of political pre- 
disposition” predicts for them. 


T WAS with the Erie County study as back- 
ground that the authors of this article under- 
took to find out the forces that operate on the 
political party preference of adolescents. Since the 
Erie County study seems to show that the party 
preference of adults depends more on cultural in- 
fluences than on individual volition, we would 
expect the same to be true of adolescents. And 
since politics is far from a leading interest of 
adolescents, and the home the strongest cultural 


*Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet. The Peoples Choice. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 
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force, it follows that the political preference of 
adolescents should match that of their parents. 

The writers tested their hypothesis with high 
school students in six communities: New York 
City; Elizabeth, New Jersey; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Metamora, Gillespie, and Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. Urban, industrial, and rural pop- 
ulations were thus represented. The students were 
asked to state their political preference, their 
parents’ political preference, and their religion. 
When the returns were tabulated, the results 
showed that approximately three out of four of 
the students preferred the same political party 
as their parents. The percentages of independents 
by religion and by locale are shown in Tables I 
and II. 

The CEP hopes that research on the voting pat- 
terns of adolescents may help adjust programs of 
citizenship education so that political skills and 
responsibilities are more clearly defined. Such 
programs would help students to learn to analyze 
the reasons for their political preferences and to 
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TABLE I 
INDEPENDENTS BY RELIGION 


Number Independents Percen, 
Protestant 244 47 
Catholic 114 28 
Jewish 38 14 
No Answer 7 2 
Totals 403 9! 


Percent of independents in total group 22.6 


CABLE Il 
INDEPENDENTS BY LOCALE 
Number Independents Percen 
Elizabeth 69 20 28.9 
2 Small Illinois Towns 143 29 20.3 
Pittsburgh 173 34 
New York City 
(Music & Art) 18 8 
Totals 403 g! 


Percent of independents in total group 22.6 


think beyond “It was good enough for Dad and 
it’s good enough for me.” 





ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


PON several occasions in his high school 

U.S. history, civics, or social studies 

classes, preceding a presidential election, 

the writer has taught for purposes of orientation 

a unit concerning former elections. In many cases 

the need for such an introduction is vividly evi- 

denced when a teacher gives a pre-test or asks 

questions about the organization and functions 

of.our political machinery, party history, and the 

sources of basic political problems. Unfortunate- 

ly, these are aspects often neglected in the formal 
study of civics or government. 

Attempting to avoid a dry and factual presen- 
tation of an unending parade of political cam- 
paigns, the author developed a group of related 
activities and projects which has served to moti- 
vate his pupils and to provide them with a series 
of valuable learning experiences. Some teachers 
have developed units on presidential elections 
which are long-term processes, even including 
initiatory activities in the spring term before the 
nominating conventions." 








The author of this brief article is an assistant pro- 
fessor of education in The Florida State University at 
Tallahassee. 
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Richard E. Gros 


ALUABLE as such well-planned units ma 
be, most teachers have to work oni: 
more limited basis. Depending upon the time 
available and the course of study, the teacher can 
begin such a unit with the election of Washington 
or with the election of 1860, 1876, or 1896. Pupil 
can soon be busily involved in making charts o 
the development of political parties, mappin 
electoral and popular votes, or comparing them 
graphically for revealing years, such as 1888 o 
1948; giving oral reports upon the election 
decided by the House of Representatives, arguing 
the question of the constitutional limitation upon 
the President’s power, or defending the principlt 
of votes for citizens of Washington, D.C. 
Pupils will also be investigating gerrymande! 
ing, poll taxes, impeachment, veto power, tlt 
“solid South,” and other related problems ant 
terms; reading novels and biographies about pres: 
dential candidates, their wives, or the “might 
have-beens”; debating the topic “the nationd 
alliances which make up the Democratic pati) 


1 See, for example, R. S. Hadsell, “A National Election 
Project,” Journal of the National Education Association 
March 1936, p. 79-80, and L. M. Barrett, “Organizing ! 


Senior High School Unit for Studying the Presidentid 


Election,” The Social Studies, May 1936, p. 302-307- 
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jrove it an anomaly”; and preparing a quiz show 
on “strange facts about our presidents.”? Classes 
will be discussing topics such as the value of the 
presidential primaries, the abolition of the 
electoral system, or the place and importance of 
‘third parties. Another group may be producing 
4 dramatic presentation surrounding the nomina- 
tion of a “dark horse,” while committees mount 
collections of campaign buttons or posters, visit a 
political display in the local museum, and inter- 
view a community political leader for one or all 
of the national candidates. These and 100 other 
fact-finding, skill-producing, and attitude-build- 
ing activities will emerge for the ingenious 
teacher in any classroom as he thinks and plans 
with his pupils. 

The author noted upon one occasion the great 
interest among the pupils in cartoons concerning 
past elections which appeared in their texts or 
in volumes of cartoon collections.* Since the value 
of cartoon analysis and drawing is clear and has 
been described on numerous occasions, another 
activity was added to the unit.* 

Each pupil was urged to try and develop at 
least one original cartoon pertaining to the elec- 
tions the class had been studying. Pupils lacking 
the artist’s touch or with limited abilities in the 
areas of thinking which produce successful car- 
toons naturally hesitated to try their hand. How- 
ever, as the bulletin board began to prominently 





*Pupils enjoy books such as “Peculiarities of the Presi- 
dents” by Don Smith, “42 Years in the White House” 
by Irwin Hood Hoover, and “The Presidency” by Stefan 
Lorant, in gathering these items. 

*Excellent is “A Century of Political Cartoons” by Allen 
Nevins and Frank Weitkenkampf. Scribners 1944. 

‘Two recent discussions concerning the use and value 
of cartoons are “Political Cartoons in Current History” 
which appeared in The Civic Leader, October 15, 1951; 
p. 1-4, and “Problems of Using Cartoons in the Classroom” 
which appeared in Civic Training, February 18-22, 1953; 
p. 46-47. 
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display those initially submitted, class interest 
grew until nearly all were involved. The cartoons 
brought endless and valuable discussions—“‘Just 
what were the facts?” “Have you presented this 
fairly?’ “What is the purpose of this one?” and 
“Which form of propaganda is this?” 

Eventually pupils rated this activity one of the 
best of the year. The next time such a unit was 
taught, a small committee of teachers and pupils 
judged the cartoons in terms of criteria that did 
not penalize those less artistically inclined. The 
students drawing the best cartoons were awarded 
books by the writer and the school paper ran a 
feature story on the project, printing a number of 
the more clever attempts. 

Such opportunities for original expression are 
not only worth while from a creative standpoint, 
but the work and the discussions which follow 
lead to a better understanding of history, to a 
desire to enlarge on this knowledge, as well as 
serving as a means of improving the pupils’ com- 
mand of a number of social studies skills. In a 
democratic society students need to talk politics 
and to take part in politics if they are to under- 
stand this basic civic process and develop the 
enthusiasm towards politics which should mark 
our citizenry. A project such as the one discussed 
in this article may serve as a most appropriate 
means to prepare the class for a reasonable 
approach to the consideration of the ballyhoo 
which marks the emotionally charged period 
of a national presidential campaign. The pro- 
duction of cartoons, the analysis of them, and 
the knowledge of political issues derived from 
these activities can do much to help the pupil 
develop important insights so necessary for the 
citizen who must learn to find the facts through 
the maze of high pressure, persuasive materials, 
and mass-aimed communicative half-truths which 
tend to characterize certain channels of informa- 
tion during such periods. 





Audio-visual materials have varied uses. They may be employed (1) as an introduction 
or motivation to any particular unit; (2) as the body of a lesson in which the audio-visual 
materials are the basis of the lesson; (3) as a summary of a particular lesson or overview 
of future units to be studied, or as a review of previous lessons in a unit of study. (Quoted 
from A Handbook for Social Studies Teaching. New York: Republic Book Company, 1951, 


p. 128) 








Let’s Hold an Election! 


Theodore L. Carlson 








ET’S hold an election!” What social studies 
teacher has not heard this request from 
students before every important state or 

national election? It can almost be taken for 
granted that high school students in general will 
have a natural interest in the approaching na- 
tional election. The use of such a project as a 
means of teaching good citizenship is well recog- 
nized—it is an excellent opportunity to educate 
students not only in campaign issues and pro- 
cedures but also in the proper conduct of elec- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, some teachers do not realize 
the many social experiences and educational 
values resulting from election projects. Their 
meager results may be due to the lack of time 
devoted to the project or to the lack of appre- 
ciation of what a well-organized and carefully 
planned program can accomplish. Too often the 
civics teacher is assigned the unrelished task and 
reluctantly accepts the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the election. The project becomes a teaching 
unit in the civics classes where a few days are 
spent in class before the date of the balloting in 
discussion of various phases of voting techniques 
and issues. As a final climax, a general school 
election is held at which every student is per- 
mitted to vote for the candidates for the various 
offices. The result is announced and another suc- 
cessful project is marked up to the credit of the 
teacher. 

However, here, as in other types of good teach- 
ing, planning and organization built upon stu- 
dent interest, is the essence of successful accom- 
plishment. The old maxim that “if a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing well” should be 








The project here described was carried on by the 
author several years ago when he was teaching in East 
High School of Aurora, Illinois. “I am aware of the 
fact that election projects are very popular and widely 
used,” Dr. Carlson writes, “but I have the impression 
that many teachers do not take full advantage of the 
many splendid opportunities for good citizenship 
training inherent in such an effort.” The author is 
now professor of economics at Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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constantly borne in mind. The teacher attempt- 
ing such a.project should resolve to squeeze 
in every drop of learning experience from the 
effort. It must be purposeful in achieving certain 
well defined objectives; it must be meaningful 
in the light of the student’s ability and experi- 
ence; it must be realistic in the promotion of 
actual citizenship training. Arbitrarily to set 
down aims and objectives that have little definite 
relationship to the project at hand, or to carry 
on activities which do not correlate with actuali- 
ties, is futile and disillusioning. 


PREPARATORY ACTIVITIES 


DESCRIPTION of an election project car- 
ried on in East High School of Aurora, 
Illinois indicates the tremendous learning po- 
tentialities of such an activity. The weeks of time 
spent on such an effort certainly were not wasted. 
In the first place this project was not con- 
sidered as an educating process only for the 
classes in government. The civics students ac- 
cepted the responsibility for stimulating greater 
interest and learning among the entire student 
body. At the outset it was agreed that the school 
election for the more important state and na- 
tional officials was to be carried out in as near 
conformity to the general election practices as 
possible. This meant a preliminary study of elec- 
tion procedure as used in the city of Aurora and 
the State of Illinois. 

Among other things the students learned that 
their city was divided into political divisions for 
election and governmental purposes. Thus, the 
forty-six homerooms (g0 to 35 students in each) 
were similarly organized into wards and precincts 
which served as basic units for campaign rallies 
and voting procedures. The three floors of the 
school building and its wings provided natural 
divisions. Executive committees for the two 
major national parties were selected from among 
the civics students and were intrusted with the 
task of organizing such campaign activities as 
promoting political rallies, issuing mimeograph 
materials, and educating all students in the 
school in the various election issues and tech- 
niques. 

After the civics students had been instructed 
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LET*’S #3 O..D 


in the operation of the permanent registration 
system as used in the city, volunteers went into 
the various homerooms comprising the precincts 
to explain the plan and its merit. In accordance 
with the state law, some 28 days prior to the 
regular election registration boards composed of 
other civics students were established in each of 
the wards of the school. These boards passed 
out registration blanks calling for information’ 
similar to that requested’ of citizens registering 
for elections in the city. These certificates signed 
by the students were then placed in official regis- 
tration books to be used at the polls on election 
day. Several announcements were made inform- 
ing the student body that no one could vote who 
had not registered at least 28 days preceding the 
date of the election. Although some 1600 stu- 
dents registered with these boards, more than 
100 students neglected to do so and later were 
denied the right to cast their ballots. The work 
of these registration boards, supervised by the 
election commission composed of three students, 
served to educate the entire student body in the 
purpose and need for proper registration in order 
to vote. 


iy THE meantime, the civics students also 
were being instructed in the proper manner 
of marking ballots, such as voting a straight or 
split ticket, and the significance of cumulative 
voting for representatives to the state General 
Assembly as used in Illinois. Sample ballots were 
then taken to the various homerooms to demon- 
strate the correct methods. A film illustrating 
election procedures was secured from the city 
election board and shown in the auditorium to 
the entire student body. 

Round-table discussion groups of four or five 
students were organized in each of the four civics 
classes. A specific issue was assigned to each group. 
Topics dealing with problems of the farm, labor, 
business, government, inflation, taxes, and foreign 
policy were emphasized. As far as possible the 
basis for grouping was in accordance with the 
student’s own stated preference. A panel chair- 
man was selected and given the responsibility for 
calling conferences whenever necessary for the 
purpose of discussing selection and organization 
of materials, method of class presentation, and 
other necessary activities. This provided oppor- 
tunity for the development of active leadership 
on the part of some students. The various groups 


‘Including name, address, age, place of birth, party 
and signature. 
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exhibited considerable initiative in deciding 
among themselves what material they wished to 
use, and the best method of organizing and 
presenting their information to the class. In tak- 
ing notes on their reading the students were ex- 
pected to follow the accepted practices relative 
to sources and style carefully and accurately. This 
provided another phase of good citizenship train- 
ing—the ability to follow instructions when 
called upon to do so. The notes not only were 
used in presenting the findings to the class, but 
later were utilized in the preparation of a term 
paper in which the students were expected to 
emphasize proper methods of foot-noting and 
bibliography. 

These round-table panels were allowed several 
weeks to prepare their work, each group accept- 
ing full responsibility for acquiring sufficient in- 
formation to enable them to present their topic 
intelligently to the class. Two days before their 
discussion began, a brief written outline of the 
problems to be discussed and the order of presen- 
tation was submitted to the teacher for criticisms 
and suggestions. Some of the group chairmen had 
these outlines mimeographed for members of the 
class and others placed them on the blackboard 
as the discussion proceeded. Although the panel 
members who had specialized on the particular 
topic largely monopolized the discussion, other 
students were encouraged at all times to ask ques- 
tions and make comments. The arrangement of 
the chairs in a circle tended to provide a more 
informal and sociable group atmosphere. The 
teacher became a student, making comments 
when necessary to clarify some point passed over 
too hurriedly or presented too vaguely by the 
round table members. Each group was allotted 
three or four days to present their respective top- 
ics, the amount of time depending somewhat on 
their energy, interest, and ability. However, most 
panels had material sufficient enough for a week 
or more if time had permitted. In order to attain 
some measure of success it was found desirable 
to assign some good students as well as some poor 
students to each panel. The students were held 
responsible, not only for the material gleaned 
from their own research, but also for the informa- 
tion presented by the other groups. Thus, the 
value of note-taking was soon recognized. This 
round-table discussion method provided an op- 
portunity to put democratic ideals into practice. 
This group activity developed cooperation, toler- 
ance, responsibility, leadership, and initiative— 
all of which are vital aspects of good citizenship 
training. 
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POLITICAL RALLIES 


HUS, as a result of their personal investiga- 

tions and panel participation the students 
were better prepared to present their views on 
important issues in the political rallies conducted 
in the various (school) precincts. These rallies 
called at various times by Republican and Demo- 
cratic Party student leaders in selected precincts 
were held during the homeroom hour as well as 
during the noon hour. The civics students in 
charge showed surprising ingenuity and initiative 
in developing these programs—speeches, cam- 
paign songs, slogans. A small German band was 
organized to provide music for several of these 
rallies. All of the meetings were conducted in an 
orderly manner and certainly generated more 
light than heat insofar as discussion of contro- 
versial issues were concerned. The fact that stu- 
dents of opposing political views were willing 
to attend and listen attentively to a program 
sponsored by the opposition party spoke well for 
their good sportsmanship and fair play. 

Small mimeographed newspapers or news 
sheets, in which were discussed political issues 
and speeches of candidates for the more important 
state and national offices, were issued from time 
to time by each political party. Original cam- 
paign posters and signs emphasizing the chief 
issues of the election were made by several civics 
students in the art classes. These posters were put 
up in the auditorium during the party rallies 
and posted in the corridors on the day of the 
general election. Voluntary contributions to the 
student treasurers of the two political parties 
helped to defray the small expense of materials 
used in conducting the election project. 


THE ELECTION 


HE election itself was held under the direc- 
tion of the civics students serving on the 
election boards located in designated polling 
places during the noon hour in each of the nine 
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precincts. Three student judges and three clerks, | 


representing both major political parties, were 
assigned to each board. These election officials 
received the signed application for a ballot from 
the student voter, compared his signature with 
that on his registration certificate, and issued the 
official ballot if he had been properly registered. 
After the voter had marked his ballot privately, 
he handed it to one of the judges who dropped it 
into a sealed container. During the time when 
the polls were open, precinct workers of each 
political party were active in getting the voters 
to the polls. The election boards having previ- 
ously been instructed as to the proper method 
of counting ballots began their task as soon as 
the polls were officially closed.? As a final climax, 
a special edition of the election newspaper was 
issued. As soon as the votes were tabulated, stu- 
dent typists typed in the results, the mimeograph 
machine ran off the copies, and members of the 
civics classes distributed them at the doors of 
classrooms as the classes were dismissed. 
Through the manifold activities students with 
different abilities and interests were all able to 
take an active part—those who could speak well 
had opportunities to do so; those who had artistic 
ability could make use of their special talent in 
making posters and cartoons; those who enjoyed 
writing had opportunity to write; those who had 
skill in typing and using the mimeograph ma- 
chine gained still further experience. Above all 
it was a project for everyone, and every student 
received a measure of satisfaction that he had 
done something to make it all worth while. I am 
sure that all agreed it was hard work, but, as 
several students expressed it, “it was fun.” 


*In Illinois, where the minority representation system 
is in effect, a voter is allowed to cast three votes for repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. Thus, since he may 
cast one vote for each of three candidates, one and one- 
half votes for each of two candidates, or three votes for 
one candidate, the counting of ballots becames somewhat 
complicated. 





. . . the school must redirect its efforts in civic education to the end that it shall provide 
the kind of experiences for its students which make for better living together in the demo- 
cratic way while they are members of the school community, and that it shall also seek 
to equip them intellectually and emotionally to make the best possible choices of the 
courses of civic action available to them as adults... . (From a resolution adopted by the 
Commissioners of Education of the Northeastern states and printed in Education for 
Citizenship, a report issued by the Commissioners in April 1952) 
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\Writing the 1952 Party Platforms 


David Platt and Herbert Perlman 











HE problem confronting us when we were 
} assigned two honor classes in a double- 





period integrated American History and 
Economics course in a specialized “bright” high 
school was highlighted by two fundamental prin- 
ciples. We agreed with Paul Witty that “the 
truly retarded child is the gifted child.” We 
agreed further that content and method in an 
honors class should be different from that pur- 


_sued in a regular class. How to stimulate the 


bright child to approach his potentialities in a 


classroom situation different from the usual one, 


while at the same time covering the required 
course of study, was the challenge. 

A conference was held with Dr. Samuel Stein- 
berg, chairman of our department, during which 
we explored the problem of how to provide an 
enriched, stimulating course in a democratic 
learning situation that would encourage the 
bright child to approach his potentialities. The 
coming elections, so fraught with national and 
world-wide significance, seemed to offer the most 
stimulating motivating device. The current con- 
tenders for nomination were more than adequate- 
ly covered through newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. The issues, however, were, as yet, not 
clearly defined. Here was our opportunity. Under 
our guidance, our classes discussed the possibili- 
ties of preparing party platforms for the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions, using the 
required course of study as a frame of reference. 

The students admitted that the work would 
be interesting. But the question of marks, and 
particularly results on the State-wide Regents 
examination, caused doubts about the advisa- 
bility of engaging in this program. After con- 
tinued discussion in class, interspersed with re- 
peated assurances by us about their marks, stu- 
dents developed the project in which we engaged 
this term. 








The authors of this interesting project involving a 
group of high-ability students are both social studies 
teachers in Stuyvesant (New York) High School. “We 
feel,” they write, “that if more projects of this kind 
are carried through .. . , the bright gifted child will 
no longer be the retarded one.” 








PROCEDURE 


\ " JE FELT that having a unified theme to- 

gether with the use of the committee 
technique would achieve the usual informational, 
skill, and attitude objectives in social studies. 
More important was our belief that the wider 
learnings that are usually left to chance would be 
attained more readily. Other activities were en- 
compassed, notably: (a) the preparation of orig- 
inal platforms; (b) the construction and enact- 
ment through tape recording and assembly pres- 
entation of a script based on these platforms; and 
(c) artistic work, particularly posters and charts, 
both for classroom use and for publicizing the 
assembly program. 

Though both classes began with foreign affairs, 
they differed in approach. The committees in 
Mr. Platt’s class pursued their work through the 
study of geographic areas—Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, Near East, Far East, and Latin 
America. Mr. Perlman’s class committees followed 
a current-problems study—Aid and Recognition 
to Foreign Countries, The Fight Against Com- 
munism, U. S. Relationships with the U. N., and 
Relationships with Latin America. 

In dealing with the second large area of work, 
domestic affairs, both classes agreed on a nine- 
topic arrangement. These topics were (1) business 
organization; (2) prices, wages, and inflation; (3) 
labor and immigration; (4) taxes and budget; 
(5) defense; (6) agriculture and conservation; (7) 
welfare state; (8) civil rights; and (g) political 
corruption. In dealing with these topics a realign- 
ment of committees was carried out so that each 
student had the opportunity to work with dif- 
ferent committees throughout the term. 

In every instance each committee prepared both 
the Democratic and Republican platforms. Short- 
ly after they began their work, the problem of 
presenting a more idealistic youth point of view 
presented itself. After considerable discussion 
both classes decided to prepare a third platform 
for the Youth of America. 


ETHODS and procedures varied. At times 
research was carried on in the library. On 
other occasions committee coordination work was 
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achieved in the classroom under the guidance 
of the teacher. In addition, usual classroom tech- 
niques along the lines of developmental lessons 
were pursued. On their own initiative, individual 
pupils visited party headquarters or wrote to 
and received information from campaign repre- 
sentatives of the leading contenders. 

When the various committees had completed 
their work they used a variety of methods in pre- 
senting their findings to the class. Quiz programs, 
student reports and panel discussions were used. 
Outstanding was the work of the “Fight Against 
Communism” committee of Mr. Perlman’s class. 
They prepared a script and presented it to the 
class in the form of a tape recording. The work 
of the “Defense” committee was outstanding in 
Mr. Platt’s class. They secured on temporary 
loan two sound films from U. S. Army head- 
quarters and presented them to the class. Con- 
siderable evaluation and discussion followed the 
showing of the films. 

From time to time a special coordinating com- 
mittee consisting of five members from each 
class received progress reports from both classes 
so that at all times the work was correlated. As 
each committee prepared its planks, it presented 
them to another coordinating committee, which 
revised them and prepared the final planks to be 
included in the platforms. Each final plank was 
submitted to both classes for their approval. An- 
other committee stenciled, mimeographed, and 
distributed the final platforms, not only to their 
own classmates but also to eighteen other classes 
taking the same course. 


HE culminating project based on these plat- 

forms was an assembly program. A docu- 
mentary type of presentation following the for- 
mat of the well-known CBS program, “Hear It 
Now,” was utilized. Attention was focused on 
four main issues, namely, NATO, inflation, politi- 
cal corruption, and civil rights. Tape recordings 
of the opinions on these issues of such outstand- 
ing community leaders as Congressman Jacob 
Javits; Stanley Isaacs, minority leader of the City 
Council; Dr. Frank Kingden, columnist and radio 
commentator; and Warren Moscow, political ana- 
lyst of The New York Times, were secured and 
woven into the script of the program. 

It was evident that certain definite results had 
been realized by this election platform project. 
Featured was the practice of democracy in the 
classroom. Students were given an opportunity 
to choose their committees, to elect their own 
chairmen and secretaries, and to plan their entire 
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course of action. Training in social studies skills 
was developed on the habit level as a result of the 
constant use of a variety of library materials. Con- 
troversial issues were aired and given adequate 
and fair treatment. Current problems were 
brought to the forefront of attention. The factual 
material usually covered in the regular course 
was interwoven with vital problems. Finally, the 
students saw their work judged by their peers. 

Typical of the planks drawn up by the students 
are the following: 


Corruption 

Democratic Party. The Democratic Party has always 
stood for clean and honest government. Toward this end 
the President formulated a plan to put tax collectors 
under Civil Service jurisdiction. 

We admit that there have been instances of corruption 
but where they have been discovered the Democratic Party 
has taken immediate steps to correct the situation. Our 
party has made every attempt not only to combat corrup- 
tion but to make certain it never occurs again. 

Republican Party. We view with alarm the existing 
state of corruption in the federal government. We con- 
demn the protection provided corrupt administration 
members and the refusal of the President to “clean house.” 
We suggest the placement of approximately 15,000 more 
jobs under Civil Service. We urge more careful checks on 
political campaign expenditures and the exclusion from 
public office of persons whose associations with the under- 
world have been definitely established. 

Youth of America, We firmly believe that the existing 
corruption situation is a deterrent to the functioning of a 
democratic state. If we are to have a truly representative 
government, corruption must be eliminated. Thus we 
pledge ourselves to the support of public education to 
stimulate wider and more intelligent voting on the part 
of the people. Expansion of Civil Service and the estab- 
lishment of a code of ethics in government are other points, 
we believe, which will help curb corruption. 


The Far East 


Democratic Party. Communism will be contained if we 
support the Pacific Pact. Air and Naval aid should be given 
in support of the French in the Indo-China area. In the 
meantime technical aid and arms should be given. We 
must continue our naval protection of Formosa and try to 
keep Red China out of the United Nations. The continua- 
tion of the Korean peace talks and the Japanese rehabili- 
tation program should be encouraged. 

Republican Party. The Republican Party pledges full 
support to Chiang Kai-Shek. We urge continuation and 
strengthening of the Pacific Pact but with limitations in 
the use of our troops and our money. We urge continued 
economic aid to France in her struggle against the Com- 
munists in Indo-China. The Republican Party desires to 
see the rehabilitation of Japanese industry except in the 
case of heavy war materials. 

Youth of America. The Youth of America will not sup- 
port Chiang Kai-Shek nor will it recognize Mao Tse-Tung. 
Therefore, in order to strengthen our position in the 
Far East, Japan should be armed and the Pacific Pact 
should be supported. We must also continue our present 


(Continued on page 287) 
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‘The Mock Convention: 


A Student Experiment 
Bruce R. Andrews and D. Joy Humes 














NTRODUCTORY American Government 

courses are all too often justly criticized for 

their encyclopedic nature, for presenting only 
the structural outlines of government, and for 
repeating an established pattern of democratic 
dogma with little or no effort made to give the 
student real insight into those political processes 
that lend meaning and continuity to the opera- 
tion of the system as a functioning whole. 

The American Government staff at Syracuse 
University, under the direction of Dr. Phillips 
Bradley, has over the past two years been attempt- 
ing to reformulate traditional teaching tech- 
niques and content material along modern edu- 
cational lines through the use of the discussion 
method, cases and problems, student conferences, 
student evaluation surveys, improved examina- 
tion procedures, and audio and visual materials.1 
An integral part of this broadly experimental 
program has been the attempt to enliven the 
course with stimulating activities intended to 
arouse enthusiasm on the part of all students, 
especially those uninterested individuals taking 
the course simply to fulfill established scholastic 
requirements, and to foster an active interest in 
politics with a view toward better citizenship. 

When presented last spring with the idea of 
making student participation in a mock political 
convention an integral part of the course, the 
staff received it eagerly, convinced that this de- 
vice could lend itself singularly as a means of 
vividly demonstrating to the student something 
of the political process in general and the pro- 
cedures and potentialities of political conventions 
in particular. Some question was voiced relative 
to the educational value of an activity of the 
nature of the political convention. Critics felt 
that conventions typify the more unsavory as- 








As this article reveals, a properly organized and 
conducted mock convention provides a valuable edu- 
cational experience for the participants, and increases 
their understanding of the political process. Both of 
the authors are graduate teaching assistants in the 
department of political science at Syracuse University. 








pects of American politics, that they glorify the 
“smoke-filled room,” the sordid deal, and the 
manipulative skill of the machine politician. 
The staff, however, took the position that this, 
too, was part of the American system and it was 
the responsibility of the instructor to convey to 
the students the weakness as well as the strength 
of their governmental processes. 


PART from giving the student an insight 
into the realities of the political process, a 
convention promised a means of providing lower 
classmen with organizational experience, as well 
as an opportunity to bring individual student 
initiative and talent to bear on an otherwise 
bookish course. The art student, for example, 
would undoubtedly find his talent in demand by 
a poster committee, musicians would be needed 
for bands, journalism majors for preparing press 
copy, radio and television students for publicity 
purposes in those channels, and student orators 
for nomination speeches. 
But Syracuse University students had not held 
a mock convention in two decades and although 
experience on other campuses indicated that stu- 
dents generally received them with enthusiastic 
approval, there was skepticism as to whether our 
students would see such a complex operation 
through to a successful conclusion. A project 
of this type requires a tremendous amount of 
time, energy, and organizational ability. Then, 
too, there are one hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dent organizations, in addition to fraternities 
and sororities, on the Syracuse campus, and all 
of them make demands on the students’ time and 
interest. There was serious doubt that an added 
activity of the nature of a convention would 
foster sufficient excitement and interest to enable 
it to compete successfully for student participa- 
tion. The following account of Syracuse’s recent 
experience with the mock convention as a teach- 
ing device should dispel doubts as to its values. 


1See Experiment in Revision, Syracuse University, 1951 
for a comprehensive description of the first year of the 
program. 
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ORGANIZING THE CONVENTION 


HE suggestion to hold a convention had 

originated with a few members of the Politi- 
cal Union, a campus group composed of various 
political shades. They had first to convince the 
administration of the practicality and value of 
such a venture and then secure its financial aid 
and the use of university facilities. Encouraged 
and supported by the Citizenship and Political 
Science Departments, the Union group won its 
point, a subsidy of $500, and use of the fifth 
floor of Maxwell Hall of Citizenship as conven- 
tion headquarters. 

Inasmuch as the freshman Citizenship and 
sophomore American Government students were 
required to participate as part of their semester’s 
work, it seemed advisable that several members 
of the staff should follow developments closely. 
Coupled with this would be the students’ in- 
evitable need for guidance and advice. Thus two 
members of the staff of both departments under- 
took to act in a supervisory capacity. It was un- 
derstood from the beginning that they would 
not attempt to dictate or coerce; that they would 
provide technical guidance and _ information 
where needed. Theirs in a sense was to “advise, 
encourage, and warn,” but no more. The teach- 
ing staff did, however, fully understand the im- 
portance of arousing and sustaining enthusiasm 
in its classes, for if vitality, awareness, and energy 
among the students as a group were absent, the 
convention most certainly would degenerate into 
a formal, rather meaningless affair. 

Since the few Political Union members who 
originated the idea of holding a convention had 
pressed the effort to secure administration ap- 
proval, it was only natural that they were left 
free to plan the organizational structure which 
would direct the whole affair. In effect, they set 
themselves up as the executive, or what they 
termed “steering” committee, for the convention. 
Eight additional committees were established,’ 
the chairmen of a majority of these being either 
members of the steering committee itself, or 
friends whom it felt could adequately handle the 
positions assigned and who could be relied upon 
to see the project through to its completion. This 
procedure was severely criticized on the grounds 
that American Government and Citizenship stu- 
dents, inasmuch as they were compelled to par- 
ticipate, should have been allotted most of the 
choice positions, that a cliquish “in-group” of 
campus politicians would run the affair to their 


* These included Maintenance, Printing, Publicity, Sec- 
retariat, Finance, Credentials, Rules, and Platform. 
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own benefit and advantage, and thereby lessen 


any stimulating effect the convention might have | 


on the lower classmen. While these allegations ob- 
viously held a nucleus of truth, they were passed 
over temporarily because there simply was not 
sufficient time to allow for careful selection of 


students from the various classes and for their | 


integration into a functioning group which could 
rapidly formulate convention plans and trans- 
late these into reality. Apart from establishing 
committees, decisions had to be made as to ap- 
portioning delegates to the convention, individ- 
ual student assignments made, rules and plat- 
form formulated, printing and mimeographing 
provided for, tellers and runners instructed as 
to their duties, publicity fed to periodicals, the 
press services, and the downtown and campus 
dailies, and general campus interest stimulated 
through novel public relations techniques. Utili- 
zation of the capabilities of the Union as the 
primary organizational core seemed only feasible 
to get the convention machinery rolling. 


6r of the thorniest problems of the conven- 
tion experience, and one that arose im- 
mediately, was how many of the influential and 
directive positions should be guaranteed to Citi- 
zenship and American Government students com- 
pelled to participate, but primarily freshmen 
and sophomores and presumably politically il- 
literate, and how many should be left to the 
Political Union and “outsiders,” established com- 
pact and energetic groups with considerable or- 
ganizational experience who could be depended 
on to devote sufficient time and energy to the 
project to assure its successful outcome? 

After considerable debate in the proverbial 
smoke-filled room, the decision to allot a rela- 
tively high percentage of delegation chairman- 
ships and positions on important delegations to 
the Citizenship and American Government stu- 
dents was made. In designating the procedure to 
be employed in assigning these several hundred 
students to the various allotted positions, how- 
ever, organizational considerations again con- 
flicted with the desire to give the students a free 
choice as to the particular tasks they would ful- 
fill. If all students in all classes were allowed to 
choose for themselves, the task of compiling roll 
calls for committees and delegations from twenty- 
five Citizenship and thirteen American Govern- 
ment classes would obviously be a formidable 
one, and a week or more would surely have passed 
before all conflicts would have been resolved and 
all quotas filled. On the other hand, if students 
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THE MOCK CONVENTION 


were assigned to specific positions by class, the 
task of drawing up lists of names for delegations 
and of subsequently contacting groups for an- 
nouncements of various kinds would be greatly 
simplified, although it was realized that student 
interest would suffer correspondingly. A compro- 
mise was again achieved by which each Citizen- 
ship and American Government class was allotted 
a quota of positions to fill, each quota including 
three or four positions on particular delegations 
and committees. 


HE steering committee, encouraged by the 

Citizenship and Political Science staff, had 
decided upon a Republican convention as there 
was neither time nor funds for both a G.O.P. 
and a Democratic convention and, at the time, 
it appeared that the Republican convention 
would present sharper issues and be productive 
of greater interest and intensity of feeling. In 
order to provide a realistic setting for the mock 


| convention, the general outlines of Republican 


convention procedure were followed as closely 
as seemed practical. Thus, the go delegates 
representing the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands were apportioned in accordance 
with the representation employed by the Republi- 
can convention last July: convention rules were 
fashioned after those approved by the 1948 Re- 
publican convention; a Republican Senator was 
secured to give the key-note address and other 
opening formalities were complied with; the 
activities were broadcast and televised over local 
networks; and an attempt was made to stimulate 
groups of students to work for particular can- 
didates, thus de-emphasizing the structural for- 
malities and adding life and zest to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The decision to make the convention a Re- 
publican one, however, presented a major prob- 
lem in the attempt to simulate a realistic at- 
mosphere. Since the project was compulsory for 
well over 500 students, there was a good share, 
perhaps even a majority, whose sympathies in- 
clined toward the Democratic Party, and it was 
obvious that these students, if capably led and 
well organized, might succeed in electing the 
weakest conceivable Republican candidate and 
pushing through a platform far to the left of 
one that Republican students alone would ap- 
prove. 

Another significant variation from regular con- 
vention procedure was the lack of any real au- 
thority and bargaining power on the part of 
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delegation chairmen, who at regular party con- 
ventions will often exercise sufficient power and 
prestige to control entire delegations. It was 
hoped that the minimization of actual power, 
however, might partially be compensated for by 
the personalities of the delegation chairmen who 
were elected to that post by their delegations or 
classmates, and who might be able to persuade 
many wavering delegation members to vote en 
bloc, or at least for favorite son candidates on 
the first ballot. It would prove interesting to be 
able to assess the persuasive abilities of these 
chairmen on a large number of supposedly po- 
litically naive or uninterested students. Would 
there be significant protests and expressions of 
idealist individuality against the “deals” that 
would inevitably be promoted by campus 
“wheels,” or would the students lethargically 
consent to decisions previously made by conven- 
tion leaders in order to “get the thing over with 
as soon as possible?” 

The Eisenhower, Taft, and Warren groups dur- 
ing the preconvention period worked assiduously 
to build up delegate strength through personal 
contacts, demonstrations, meetings, and debates. 
Each group strove to line up as many delegate 
votes and as much delegation chairman support 
as possible, particularly that of the larger states. 
Undoubtedly the pre-convention friction between 
these three groups did much to provide the emo- 
tional stimulus necessary to build up the high 
level of fervor that the convention proceedings 
were eventually to elicit. 


THE CONVENTION 


HE convention proper opened on Friday 

night, March 21, in a flag-bedecked gym- 
nasium although the evening before had been 
largely devoted to rallies and parades. Delegate 
attendance at the opening session was excellent. 
The keynote address, delivered by Senator Frank 
Carlson of Kansas, was typical of convention ora- 
tory, and though the intermittent cheering may 
have been somewhat exaggerated, the students 
were obviously entering into the spirit of the 
occasion with zest. Saturday’s activities, however, 
were to be the real test. The day’s opening event 
was scheduled for 9:30 A.M. and proceedings were 
to last until the selection of a vice-presidential 
candidate. Syracuse University’s campus is not 
particularly compact nor its student body socially 
integrated. It is a cosmopolitan university within 
a sizeable city (220,000) providing extensive rec- 
reational facilities. Aside from this, several formal 
dances were scheduled for this same evening. 
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Ability to keep delegates in attendance through- 
out Saturday night’s balloting was to be the real 
measure of the convention’s success. 

Saturday morning attendance was again highly 
satisfactory. The report of the platform commit- 
tee proceeded uneventfully, with the exception 
of the “illegal” expulsion of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy from the party. The expulsion, indicative 
of general convention sentiment, was highlighted 
by enlivened debate. The Wisconsin delegation 
was split on the issue. One segment insisted that 
the Senator had only succeeded in bringing “dis- 
honor and disgrace to his state, his country, and 
his party.”” This was met by Wisconsin delegates 
who rigorously defended the right of the people 
of that “great and sovereign state” to be repre- 
sented by the person of their choice. The latter 
met with no success and the motion to expel 
the Senator was passed overwhelmingly by voice 
vote. 

Saturday afternoon’s activities dissipated any 
doubt as to the existence of mass student interest 
and pleasure. Nominating speeches and demon- 
strations for particular candidates were met with 
wild acclaim. The brass bands, the amateur as 
well as professional placards, the costumes, the 
huge crowds now orderly and attentive during 
nominating speeches, then exploding suddenly 
into frenzied activity as each new nomination 
was made and demonstration took place—all com- 
bined to provide intense excitement and to sus- 
tain a high pitch of tension and expectation. 
The afternoon session was brought to a close at 
the end of nominations thus postponing all bal- 
loting until evening. By this time there was little 
doubt left in anyone’s mind that sufficient dele- 
gates would be on hand to make the evening a 
success. 

When the convention was called to order for 
its closing session, over 700 of the g2o delegates 
were in their seats. After two long-drawn-out 
ballots climaxed by frantic last minute deals 
and promises, and three challenged delegations, 
Governor Earl Warren of California emerged 
victorious over General Eisenhower, 358 to 293. 
The first ballot count had given Warren 170 and 
Eisenhower 131 out of a total of 710, the re- 
mainder going to some 15 favorite sons. It was 
now approaching midnight and the students who 
had been in almost continuous session since 9:30 
that morning evidenced their weariness by select- 
ing the vice-presidential nominee by a voice 
vote. Senator Duff of Pennsylvania won the nom- 
ination on the basis of an exchange of support 
with the California delegation for Warren. 
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WORD of explanation as to the collapse of 
the Taft movement seems appropriate, for 
in pre-convention activities it had shaped up as a 
potent force. Apparently a group of students sym- 
pathetic with the democratic cause felt that the 
nomination of Taft by the student convention 
would be of some vicarious advantage to the 
Party proper. Taft, they argued, would be the 
easiest Republican for the Democrats to beat 
and it thus became their function to do all they 
could to influence public opinion to that end. 
However, as the Eisenhower movement gained 
strength and it appeared as though Taft couldn't 
possibly get the nomination, these “would-be’’ 
Republicans withdrew their support of the Sena- 
tor and departed for the Warren camp. The Taft 
movement then fizzled out. 


LOOKING BACK 


N RETROSPECT it will be seen that any 
l doubts as to student ability to organize and 
conduct such a complex and detailed undertak- 
ing were rapidly dispelled as the convention pro- 
gressed to its climax. Delegation chairmen, many 
of them sophomores and a few freshmen, per- 
formed in an extraordinarily competent fashion. 
It should perhaps be noted that the chairman of 
the successful California delegation was a sopho- 
more coed and the delegate from Wisconsin who 
moved to expel McCarthy was also a sophomore. 
Fear that the organizing group would usurp all 
positions of importance and deaden widespread 
student interest proved groundless. 

American Government and Citizenship stu- 
dents were required to submit reports following 
the convention, either analyzing their own con- 
vention experiences or critically analyzing one 
of several problems related to the convention as 
a political process. The American Government 
staff also asked each student to submit a log of 
his convention activities as well as a file of news- 
paper and magazine clippings relating to the 
party primary and convention contests held 
throughout the country. It was hoped that in 
this way the student would relate his mock con- 
vention activities with developments pertaining 
to the real convention. 

Student reaction to and benefit from the con- 
vention experience as indicated by the content 
and calibre of the reports was unanimously fav- 
orable and rewarding. Many students frankly ad- 
mitted that they had at first resented being com- 
pelled to take part in an activity which was as 
time and energy consuming as the convention, 
but almost without exception they agreed that 
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THE MOCK CONVENTION 


_ they had found it entertaining and informative, 








and recommended that it become an established 
campus practice for ensuing presidential election 
years. 

It is interesting to note that a reasonably ac- 
curate convergence of general student sentiment 
relative to issues and candidates was achieved in 
the adoption of a platform somewhat to the left 
of that usually associated with the Republican 
party and in the selection of Warren, the candi- 
date of most pronounced liberal sentiments. The 
choice of Democratic and Republican students 
together, in other words, was that of the Re- 
publican candidate most nearly reflecting Fair 
Deal attitudes. 

The “learning by doing” technique is obvious- 
ly of immense value, especially where it is possible 
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to provide a reasonably realistic setting for stu- 
dent participation and in those situations which 
appeal to the student’s sense of the dramatic and 
which capture his imagination. The mock con- 
vention was profitable in terms of the factual 
knowledge acquired by the student and it also 
presented him with the opportunity to observe 
or participate in numerous situations calling 
forth that spirit of compromise, of “give and 
take,” which is so characteristic of our democratic 
process. As for generating interest in practical 
politics, the staff feels reasonably confident that 
many students who but for the mock convention 
would have paid scant attention to pre-election 
political activity, were glued to their radio and 
television sets this past summer as the national 
party conventions progressed to their conclusions. 





WRITING THE 1952 PARTY PLATFORMS 
(Continued from page 282) 


Korean policy with its willingness to attain an honorable 
peace. We should also aid France and England, both mili- 
tarily and technically in their struggle against Communism 
in the Far East. 


Asking ourselves whether the project was 
worthwhile, we harked back to our initial con- 
cerns: Did it meet the challenge of realizing the 
potential capacities of an honors class in a stimu- 
lating, effective, and progressive manner? Did it 
cover the required course of study even though 
it used completely different procedures from those 
employed in a regular class? From comparisons 
made with other classes taking the same course, 
we concluded that the course of study was ade- 
quately covered. The following sample quotes 
reveal typical student reactions: 


I was given the opportunity to use my own initiative, 
something not present in previous courses, . . . Some good 
points of this course were that it gave us a chance to work 
together in committees, to form friendships and to carry 
responsibility. . . . Here we had the opportunity to go be- 
yond the usual humdrum classroom activity and hold meet- 
ings, have discussions and really delve into the subject. 
... The final test of the course, in my opinion, is com- 
paring what I learned with what my friend learned 
in their regular classes. Upon doing this, I found that we 
had covered much the same as the other classes, and that 
we had delved deeper into the more important aspects of 
these topics than the regular classes, . . . Although one 
might say that in this type of class the student loses a 
great deal of factual material, it is actually a case where 
a student acquires an understanding of the field or topic 
rather than a group of isolated facts. I, as most of the boys 
in the class, perfected my ability to compile information 
from sources other than a textbook or encyclopedia and to 
form some basis or conclusion from this information. 


Not all the comments were favorable. A con- 
siderable number of adverse comments high- 
lighted pitfalls which the alert teacher who con- 
ducts a project of this type must recognize. Here 
are samples of those unfavorable comments: 


The work that was done by committee should have 
been supplemented by additional work in class. . . . In the 
class there were many more Democrats than Republicans 
making for a very poor balance. Thus when students in 
class whose personal beliefs were Democratic presented 
G.O.P. views, they were often incomplete or fallacious. . . . 
I feel that the Youth Platform idea was useless and mean- 
ingless. Asking “What does youth think?” is similar to ask- 
ing “What do the majority of people 37 years of age 
think?” The answer to both questions is that both groups 
held views from the extreme right to the extreme left. 
Youth does not present a “solid wall” as was mentioned in 
the assembly program and it is not expected that they 
should. The result of the formulation of such a platform 
is a weak, contradictory set of compromises which very 
few would accept as their own view or opinion. . . . Each 
member of the class became familiar only with the small 
facet of the general topic to which he was assigned... . 
The committees were given too long a time in which to 
collect information. Five or six library periods were used 
to do research which might have been done in one or 
two. 


In conclusion, we feel that if more projects of 
this kind are carried through in the other second- 
ary schools throughout the nation, the bright 
and gifted child will no longer be the retarded 
one. More important is the realization that liv- 
ing democracy within school will contribute gen- 
erally toward the effective functioning of an alert, 
progressive democracy in adult life. 








Notes and News 











gend Annual Meeting—Dallas 
November 27-29, 1952 


The thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, November 27-29, 1952. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Baker Hotel 
which will house some of the meetings and the 
educational exhibit. Other meetings will be held 
in the Adolphus Hotel. Both the Baker and the 
Adolphus Hotels will be used for sleeping accom- 
modations. The two hotels are directly across the 
street from each other so they will be equally 
convenient for those attending the meeting. All 
social studies teachers, administrators, and others 
interested are cordially invited to attend this 
meeting. 

John H. Haefner, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and first vice-president of the 
National Council, is serving as chairman of the 
program committee. A varied and stimulating 
program is being planned that will be of interest 
to all concerned with the social studies at the 
various grade levels. 

Donald MacKay, assistant superintendent, Dal- 
las Public Schools, is serving as chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee. He and _ his 
committee are arranging a warm welcome and a 
number of special Texas events for your pleasure 
and comfort while you are in Dallas. All indica- 
tions are that this will be an outstanding program 
and an occasion that will long be remembered. 

You are urged to begin making your plans at 
once to attend this meeting of your professional 
association that will be of both practical and 
inspirational value to you. You can also help by 
urging your colleagues to attend. Write directly 
to either the Baker or Adolphus Hotel for your 
room reservation and state that you are planning 
to attend the gend Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


Nomination of NCSS Officers for 1953 


Officers for 1953 will be elected in Dallas 
at the time of the NCSS Annual Meeting on 


November 27-29. Send your suggestions to any of © 


the following members of the nominating com- 
mittee: I. James Quillen, Stanford University, 
California, chairman; W. Linwood Chase, Boston 
University; Burr W. Phillips, University of Wis- 


consin; Edith West, University High School, 
Minneapolis; Mary G. Kelty, 3512 Rittenhouse 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; Dorothy Pauls, 
Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Dorothy McClure Fraser, Adelphi College, Gar- 
den City, New York. 

NCSS members should take this request for 
suggestions for names for officers as a serious re- 
sponsibility. Your nominating committee needs 
your assistance. In suggesting names, please sub- 
mit a brief biographical sketch of the persons you 
are nominating and indicate why you believe the 
persons you suggest would make good officers. 

The officers to be elected in Dallas are: Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
and three members of the Board of Directors for 
a three-year term. 


Middle States Council 


Dr. Eleanor Thompson of the William Penn 
High School in Philadelphia was elected Presi- 
dent of the Middle States Council on May 2-3. 
Dr. Franklin Burdette of the University of Mary- 
land was chosen as first Vice-President, and 
George Oeste of the Germantown High School 
in Philadelphia as second Vice-President. 

Other officers for the 50th anniversary year 
are Edwin M. Barton, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
as secretary; Alice W. Spieseke of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University as treasurer; James E. 
Blakemore of the Great Neck High School in 
New York as editor; Muriel L. Crosby of the 
Board of Education of Wilmington, Delaware, 
as chairman of the elementary section; and Helen 
V. Harper of the Truesdell Laboratory School in 
Washington, D. C. as vice-chairman of the ele- 
mentary section. 

Elected members of the Executive Committee 
include George C. Reeser of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Muriel N. Hoover of Washington, D. C.; 
Edna Carter of Baltimore, Maryland; Moe Fran- 
kel of East Orange, New Jersey; Hall Bartlett 
of New York City; and Howard Drake of Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania. 

Regional representatives are John A. Munroe 
for Delaware; Eber Jeffrey for the District of 
Columbia; E. Russell Hicks for Maryland; Maude 
Austin for New Jersey; Charles E. Ray for New 
York; and John Niemeyer for Pennsylvania. 

L.S.K. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


NCSS-NEA Meeting, Detroit 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
held two sectional meetings on June go in con- 
nection with the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association in Detroit. The program 
for this meeting was arranged by Stanley E. 
Dimond of the University of Michigan and a 
past president of the NCSS. The program for this 
iIneeting was: 

First Session. Presiding, Elmer Pflieger, Super- 
visor of Social Studies, Detroit Public Schools; 
Teaching in a New Industrial Community, 
E. Samuel Taylor, Principal, Spencer School, 
Willow Run; Teaching in an American School 
in Europe, Lawrence F. Read, Assistant Principal, 
Ypsilanti High School; A Curriculum Director 
Looks at the Social Studies Program, Edgar Far- 
ley, Director of Instruction, Battle Creek Public 
Schools. 

Second Session. Presiding, Stanley E. Dimond, 
Professor of Education, University of Michigan; 
Evaluation of Critical Thinking Skills, Harry 
Berg, Counciling and Examination Department, 
Michigan State College; Teaching about the 
United Nations, Camilla Savage, Teacher, Wood- 
ward High Schools, Toledo, Ohio; The Role of 
the Problems Course in the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum, Scott Westerman, Teacher, University 
of Michigan. 


Alabama 


The Alabama Council for the Social Studies 
met in two sessions at the annual A.E.A. meeting 
on April 4th. At the luncheon meeting two re- 
cently published films for use in social studies 
classes were shown. At the afternoon meeting 
Laverne A. Brooks, University of Alabama, for- 
merly field relations officer for the Citizenship 
Education Project, spoke on “Imperatives in Citi- 
zenship Education.” 

New officers elected for the coming biennium 
include: President, Fannie Mae Faulk, Dothan; 
Vice-President (colleges), Ernest Stone, Jackson- 
ville; Vice-President (high schools), John Jack- 
son, Virgo; Vice-President (elementary schools), 
Mrs. Faye Smith, Vernon; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mary Robertson, Decatur. 

This year a larger number of Alabamians have 
become members of the state and national coun- 
cils than ever before. J.C.M. 


Nebraska 


The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska 
History and Social Studies Teachers Association 
was held at the University of Nebraska on April 
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25-26. Ruth Dodge, president, presided at the 
opening dinner meeting at which Robert K. 
Sakai, University of Nebraska spoke on the Post 
War Situation in Japan. Darel McFerren, Hast- 
ings College, was moderator for the open discus- 
sion. At a breakfast session on April 26, James 
R. Sellers, University of Nebraska, spoke on Forty 
Years of the New History. Carrie Roberts, Lin- 
coln, and Irma Costello, Omaha, served as co- 
hostesses. At the next session Fern McBride, Hast- 
ings, spoke on Forty Years of History Teaching 
Problems; and Elizabeth Shaver, Lincoln, talked 
on Forty Years of Minutes. Ruth Dodge presided 
at the business meeting. At the luncheon session, 
Darel McFerren, president-elect of the associa- 
tion, presided and Eugene Anderson, University 
of Nebraska, spoke on History Makes History. 
R.D. 


Wisconsin 


The annual spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Madi- 
son on May 3. The theme for the meeting was 
“Methods for Improving Group Discussion.” 
Speakers were: Nevin James, Wisconsin State 
College at Oshkosh on Establishing Standards for 
Rating Group Discussion; and David Fellman, 
University of Wisconsin, on Current Threats to 
Basic American Freedoms. New editors for the 
Wiscouncilor are: Kenneth Sager and Elizabeth 
Plowright, Senior High School, Appleton. The 
executive board of the WCSS have voted to 
create student memberships at 50 cents per year. 

There were two section meetings. The ele- 
mentary section panel discussed “Practical Tech- 
niques for Improving Class Discussion,” and the 
secondary group held a demonstration panel dis- 
cussion on “How Can We as a Nation Impose our 
Moral and Ethical Standards?” 

The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies 
joined in sponsoring an Institute on Education 
for Citizenship with the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison June go to 
July 3. W.D. 


Lincoln-Douglas Council 


Last year the Lincoln-Douglas (Illinois) Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies had as a theme for its 
meetings throughout the year “Improving our 
Economic Understanding.” At their November 
meeting William Bradford, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, spoke on The National 
Income in War and Peace. In February a local 
banker, Richard Linney, discussed The Import- 


ance of the Federal Reserve System in our Na- 
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tional Economy. At the March meeting Kurt 
Bretscher, a Springfield investment broker, spoke 
on The Place of the Small Investor in Our Na- 
tional Economy. In April the group visited a 
new Sears, Roebuck store and a representative 
of the company from Chicago discussed The 
Place of the Retail Store in the Community. 
R.B.McK. 


Saint Louis 

The Greater Saint Louis Council for the Social 
Studies held a somewhat different kind of pro- 
gram in connection with its spring meeting. It 
was organized as a dinner meeting in the down- 
town Y.M.C.A. On the tables all around the room 
were social studies exhibits of work done in the 
St. Louis and St. Louis County Schools. The ex- 
hibit covered work done in all grades from pri- 
mary through high school. Following the dinner, 
different teachers explained their exhibits, the 
learning that took place in their preparation, and 
told of the work they were doing in their classes. 

M.G.R. 


Southern California 


The spring meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Science Association was held on 
March 29 at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. The meeting opened with a tour of the 
campus, including such points of interest as the 
“electronics brain”; the high voltage laboratory, 
the model of the Palomar 200-inch telescope, the 
Synchroton, the hydrodynamics laboratory; the 
hypersonic wind tunnel, the geology museum, the 
teaching materials laboratory. This was followed 
by an address by Hunter Mead, California In- 
stitute of Technology, on Science and the Social 
Sciences. The luncheon meeting, address by Nor- 
man R. Fertig, University of Southern California, 
discussed International Relations in the Social 
Studies Curriculum. R.L. 


Florida 


At the annual convention of the Florida Edu- 
cation Association held in Miami, April 17-19, 
1952 the social studies section of the FEA voted 
to accept a constitution drawn up by a steering 
committee and to formally organize as the Flor- 
ida Council for the Social Studies. This action 
was an outgrowth of a series of meetings held 
about the state earlier in the spring where the 
idea of forming a state council had been dis- 
cussed. Following a discussion of the purposes 
and projected plans of the newly created or- 
ganization, Richard Gross of Florida State Uni- 
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versity spoke on Handling Controversial Issues 
in the Classroom. Lee M. Bowes, Winter Park, 
was chairman of the group. Elected officers of 
the new council are: president, Mrs. Louise 
Blanchard, St. Petersburg; vice-president, Addie 
Boyd, Miami Beach; corresponding secretary, 
William Nimroth, St. Petersburg; and secretary- 
treasurer, Margaret Lumpkin, Lakeland. Direc- 
tors were elected from each of eight districts with 
one director at large. R.E.G. 


Puget Sound 

The Puget Sound Council for the Social 
Studies met at the University of Washington 
on April 17. The featured speaker was Giovanni 
Costigan, Professor of History, University of 
Washington who spoke on Civil Rights. Emlyn 
Jones, Director of Social Studies, Seattle Public 
Schools, gave a report on his trip to the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in Detroit. The Puget Sound Council, 
organized in 1935, now has one hundred and 
forty-seven members. E. J. 


Capitol District Council 


Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Associate Editor New 
York Times, spoke to the Capitol District Coun- 


, cil for Social Studies in Albany, N.Y., on March 


g on Crippled People in a Crippled World. At 
this meeting on May 5, Ethel Alpenfels, New 
York University spoke on The Contributions of 
Anthropology to the Social Studies. W.W.T. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Social Studies Council met in 
Columbia on March 21-22. The featured address 
on the program was given by John Haefner, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and first vice-president of the 
National Council who spoke on the topic The 
Nine Dogmatisms of Social Studies Teaching. 
New officers elected at the meeting were: presi- 
dent, Grace Gardiner, Springfield State College; 
vice-president, Arch Troelstrup, Stephens Col- 
lege; and secretary-treasurer, James A. Burkhart, 
Stephens College. J.A.B. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organizations 
are invited to send in material for these columns. Send in 
Notes on the activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors 
to this issue: James A. Burkhart, Ruth Dodge, William 
Dunwiddie, Richard E. Gross, Emlyn Jones, Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, Raymond Luttrell, Ruth B. McKinnie, Jonathon C. 
McLendon, Maynard G. Redfield, Wallace W. Taylor. 
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Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Political Citizenship 


This year in particular the spotlight is on 
politics and politicians. It is the one year in 
every four in which the largest portion of our 
citizens become active politicians—at least to the 
point of casting a vote. All of us are politicians 
to some degree, if only in a negative sense, 
and as citizens in a democracy we are in politics 
whether we like it or not. The quality of poli- 
tics, however, may be good or bad, depending 
upon the nature of our participation. Do we 
vote in every election? Do we participate in pri- 
mary campaigns? Do we try to influence our 
elected representatives and officials on public 
issues? Are we active in civic or other organiza- 
tions interested in better government and other- 
wise improving the community? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, we are probably all-year- 
round citizens. But, whether we are part-time or 
full-time citizens, part-time or full-time politi- 
cians, politics is what we make it. 

Such is the theme of Joseph E. McLean’s 
Politics Is What You Make It (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, No. 
181 of the Public Affairs Pamphlets, 32 p. 25 
cents). Having the usual format and high stand- 
ards of Public Affairs Committee publications, 
this pamphlet follows its introductory material 
with a consideration of how the citizen partici- 
pates in the election process, dealing with qualifi- 
cations for voting, with primaries, and with the 
importance of voting on election day. The final 
sections outline what the citizen-politician should 
do to be a year-round citizen, and conclude with 
suggestions for active participation in the 1952 
campaign, listing several organizations that are 
already developing a coordinated program for 
getting out the vote at the community level. 


World Citizenship 


Traditionally, citizenship has been associated 
with membership in a local, state, or national 
community. But with the advent of two world 
wars, and the developments of modern science 
and technology culminating in the use of atomic 
energy, we inevitably find ourselves members of 
the world community. This is one inescapable 
fact of which we have gradually become con- 


scious during the twentieth century. Leonard 
S. Kenworthy’s World Citizens for a World Com- 
munity (Friends Central Bureau, 1515 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., 17 p. 15 cents) makes 
an analysis of some ten qualities he believes 
should be characteristic of our world community 
of the future, and in so doing establishes some 
goals for world citizenship. He then develops 
seven essential characteristics of the world citizen, 
and concludes with ten suggestions for the in- 
dividual who aspires to implement the goals of 
world citizenship in a world community. The 
pamphlet is designed to present ideas for dis- 
cussion leaders, and should prove helpful to 
teachers as well as provide provocative reading 
for students. 


Social Citizenship 


In this year of national elections, we must not 
lose sight of the continuing need for persoual 
participation at the community level if our ideals 
of effective citizenship in a democracy are to be 
realized. Nor should such participation be re- 
stricted to the activities of political organiza- 
tions. You Hold the Key to Human Rights by 
Sonya F. Kaufer and Ethel C. Phillips (pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Methodist Church, and available 
at Literature Headquarters, 7820 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati 37, Ohio: 1952, 82 p. 50 cents) out- 
lines various practical suggestions for improving 
human relations in the community. Probably 
more useful to teachers than to high school stu- 
dents, this attractive pamphlet presents ideas 
that can be applied not only in the field of 
human relations but in many other areas where 
community action may be desirable. Certainly, 
the modern problems teacher who wants to ex- 
tend the activities of his students from the class- 
room to the community should find this publica- 
tion helpful. Moreover, the appendix includes the 
text of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; a list of organizations that supply ma- 
terials on human rights, intergroup relations, and 
civil rights and liberties; and a selective seven- 
page bibliography of books, pamphlets, articles, 
films and filmstrips, complete with addresses and 
cost of the item cited. 
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A somewhat more complete listing of films 
on human relations can be found in Selected 
List of Human Relations Films (published by 
the Film Division of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 15 cents), 
a well-organized 28-page pamphlet, listing over 
6o films with short annotations. 

In the related field of civil rights, the Com- 
munity Relations Service (386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16) has made available a 27-page pamphlet, 
The People Take the Lead—A Record of Prog- 
ress in Civil Rights, 1947 to 1952, in which a list- 
ing is made of achievements in this area under 
various headings: Armed Services; Athletics; 
Citizenship; Education; Employment; Housing; 
Professional, Business, Religious and Fraternal 
Societies; Public Accommodation; and Miscel- 
laneous. And the facts in each of these categories 
are further subdivided into administrative meas- 
ures, legislation, court decisions, and voluntary 
action. Each fact is listed in almost as brief a 
manner as a newspaper headline, without provid- 
ing any of the narrative of each particular event. 
But the total listing is impressive and serves as 
a useful index for further investigation. 


Consumer Education 


The Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6) 
has published a good deal of material for sec- 
ondary school teachers and students in the field 
of consumer education. A bibliography of their 
publications in this area lists eleven teaching- 
learning units for secondary school students at 
50 cents each, and five handbooks for teachers 
ranging in price from 10 cents to $1. Included 
among the latter is a Handbook of Free and In- 
expensive Teaching Aids for High Schools which 
sells for $1 a copy and lists some 1200 classified 
entries. Applying to all of these materials are 
special discounts for quantity orders. 


International Relations 


On the subject of American foreign policy, 
textbooks become out-dated even before they 
come off the press. Students and teachers, there- 
fore, have to rely heavily on pamphlets and 
periodicals, though rarely do such publications 
attempt a survey of foreign policy that examines 
our various policies as they are being imple- 
mented in the four quarters of the globe. Pre- 
pared at the suggestion of President Truman, 
Our Foreign Policy 1952 (Department of State 
Publication 4466, General Foreign Policy Series 
56, 79 p. for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
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ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, 25 cents) begins with a short analysis 
of the roots of our foreign policy, and then ex- 
amines our current policy in various parts of the 
world, giving attention not only to specific areas 
but also to certain policies such as the Truman 
Doctrine and the Mutual Security Program which 
involve more than one nation or area. There is, 
of course, no real depth to this treatment, but it 
successfully presents the main outlines and trends 
of our policy, and should prove particularly 
helpful to teachers who have read the daily papers 
but have not had time to organize day-to-day 
events into meaningful patterns. The pamphlets 
should also be useful to students for selective 
reading or reference purposes. 

A somewhat more specialized and scholarly 
treatment of an aspect of American foreign re- 
lations can be found in Rearmament and Anglo- 
American Economic Relations—A Problem Paper 
(The Brookings Institution, Washington 6, 64 p. 
6o cents). This publication is one of seven books 
or pamphlets resulting from a new program of 
research and education in the field of inter- 
national relations inaugurated by the Brookings 
Institution in 1946. The pamphlet is organized 
to provide an analysis of a particular problem. 
In this case, “The problem is to determine the 
policies that the United States should pursue in 
order to help bring about the maximum contri- 
bution by Great Britain to the joint rearmament 
effort and to the strengthening of the free world.” 
The bulk of the material is divided into two 
main parts, the first of which deals with the 
background and development of the problem, 
while the second considers main issues and al- 
ternative courses of action, without, however, 
making any recommendations for a particular 
course of action. This study, although probably 


‘ not to be recommended to high school students, 


should prove pertinent for adults wanting to be- 
come well informed on the problem of Anglo- 
American economic relations. 

On the subject of current world affairs, we 
are all too well aware of the critical importance 
of developments in Europe and Asia. The same 
cannot be said of our understanding of the situa- 
tion in Africa where even now new crises are in 
the making—crises of no less significance to the 
rest of the world than to the people of. Africa. 
For it is in Africa that new episodes are un- 
folding in the struggle between East and West, 
with the U.S.S.R., the greatest empire builder 
of recent times, assuming leadership as an anti- 
colonialist power in the fight to free the African 
people from Western imperialistic exploitation. 
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A full analysis of the situation in Africa and of 

its impelling significance in international affairs 
is presented in a Headline Series pamphlet by 
Harold R. Isaacs, Africa: New Crises in the Mak- 
ing (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St.. New York 16, 62 p. 35 cents). Published with 
appropriate maps and graphs, this pamphlet 
jshould provide challenging reading, appealing to 
more able high school students as well as to 
)teachers. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The two latest Public Affairs Pamphlets to be 
released are Getting Ready to Retire, by Kathryn 
‘Close, and Children Who Never Had a Chance, 
by Lucy Freeman (25 cents each, and available 
in bookstores or at the Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16). The former makes 
a special point of the need for a person approach- 
ing retirement to develop new interests and other- 
jwise plan sensibly for the type of life one should 
lead when retirement begins. The latter deals 
swith federal-state programs of assistance to chil- 
dren who for one reason or another lack proper 
parental care and support. Both can be useful 
to teachers and students in modern problems 
courses, though the one on retirement will ob- 
viously have less immediate interest for young 
| people. 
_ Senator Hubert H. Humphrey’s Tax Loop 
\Holes is a provocative statement on public tax 
policies published by the Public Affairs Institute 
(g312 Pennsylvania Ave. S.E., Washington 3, 31 
p. 50 cents). This is but one of a series of pam- 
phlets published by the Institute and ranging in 
price from 25 to 50 cents, most of which deal 
,with current problems and provide fine resource 
material for better students in our modern prob- 
lems and current events classes. 

The problem of loyalty among personnel in 
the federal government, and particularly in the 
State Department, has been one of the more 
prominent controversial issues of the past several 
months. The State Department’s Loyalty Security 
Program (Department of State Publication 4530, 
Department and Foreign Service Series 25, 13 p. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, 10 cents) describes the machinery the State 
Department has established for screening appli- 
cants for positions in the Department and main- 
taining a continuous security check on them 
during their period of employment. 

Among the materials published by the federal 
government that often receive little publicity but 
nevertheless are of considerable value to social 
studies teachers are the various periodical re- 
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ports to the Presiderit submitted by the heads 
of departments and other administrative branches 
of government. Typical of these is Strength for 
the Long Run, the fifth and final quarterly re- 
port by Charles E. Wilson as Director of De- 
fense Mobilization (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, 48 p. 35 cents). This re- 
port is well illustrated with charts and graphs 
and covers the work of all the defense agencies 
as well as other departments related to the de- 
fense mobilization effort of the United States and 
the other free nations of the world. It contains 
a wealth of factual information that is well or- 
ganized and clearly presented for reference pur- 
poses, giving a comprehensive view of the breadth 
and depth of the defense effort. 

Of critical importance both to our military 
security and our standard of living, both now 
and in the future, is the proper utilization and 
conservation of our natural resources. The May, 
1952, issue of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science is devoted to 
The Future of Our Natural Resources, and in- 
cludes two dozen articles on various phases of 
the conservation of mineral and energy resources, 
forests, soils, and water resources. As is true of 
other issues of the Annals, this one should prove 
to be an excellent teacher’s resource, and might 
well be useful to higher ability students. The 
Annals are issued bi-monthly to members of the 
Academy (annual dues are $5), but may be pur- 
chased in paper cover by non-members for $2 
from the American Academy (3817 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.). 

In many communities, no subject is more con- 
troversial than that of group, cooperative or so- 
cialized medicine, and discussions on the subject 
frequently generate far more heat than light. It 
may be appropriate, therefore, to point out two 
pamphlets that definitely shed some light on the 
subject, although it must be admitted that each, 
as it should, expresses a definite point of view. 
The League for Industrial Democracy (112 East 
igth St., New York 3) has published The British 
Health Service by Julius Manson (1951, 26 p. 
25 cents), giving a sympathetic, documented treat- 
ment of the British experiment in socialized 
medicine. Another approach to the problem of 
providing adequate medical attention for all is 
found in Cooperative Medicine by James Peter 
Warbasse and published by the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. (343 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, 78 p. 50 cents—5th edition—1951). 
Incidentally, the Cooperative League will be 
glad to send you, a free catalogue of its rather 
extensive literature. 

















Visualizing the Presidential Election 


Several teachers have written this department 
concerning the availability of audio-visual ma- 
terial for use in connection with the important 
November elections. There are some excellent 
motion pictures and filmstrips available and they 
do a good job of creating interest in the elec- 
tions and help to clarify the procedure. Below 
is a selected list of material which has been tried 
and found worthwhile: 


Motion Pictures 


How We Elect Our Representatives. 10 minutes; color; 
rental, apply at nearest film library. (Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1) An introduction to the 
election procedures including registration, primaries, 
electioneering, voting, and tabulation of votes. 

Inaugural Story. 11 minutes; color; rental, $4. (Al Sher- 
man, 1612 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C.) 
The pictorial account of the inauguration of President 
Truman in 1949. 

Political Parties. 10 minutes; color or black-and-white; 
rental, apply nearest film library. (Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1) A simple treatment of 
the place of political parties in our government and 
the relation of local groups to the national organization. 

The Presidency. 10 minutes; rental, apply nearest film li- 
brary. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18) A March of Time film showing the growth of 
the President's power. 

Tuesday in November. 20 minutes; sale, $28.56; rental, 
apply at nearest film library. (Government Films Depart- 
ment, United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29) A day at the polls in a small town showing 
process of voting and counting the votes. 


Filmstrips 


Election Day Is the Pay-Off. 63 frames; sale, $5. (C.L.O., 
Film Division, Department of Education and Research, 
718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) How labor 
organizes for election day. 

Political Parties and Elections. 39 frames; sale, $5. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18) 
The best filmstrip for advanced students interested in 
learning the constitutional basis for the election pro- 
cedure and how parties have grown and taken over the 
nominating procedures. 

President Is Elected. 40 frames; sale, $2. (New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 18) A review of the 1948 campaign. Shows 
nominating conventions, campaigns, and elections. Also 
explains the electoral system. 

Your Vote—A Priceless Heritage. 50 frames; color; rental, 
$2. (Workers Education Bureau, American Federation of 
Labor, 1440 Broadway, New York) A filmstrip urging 
workers to vote in order to avoid the consequences of 
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unfavorable legislation. Suitable for high school classes 
discussing the composition of the electorate. we 
and-w 
Film of the Month frrvsag 


American Harvest. 30 minutes; color; free loan.| wheel 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand] reckle 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. sl 

This department has never before selected a; 
commercially sponsored film as the outstanding] Briti 
film of the month. American Harvest is an ex-{ Plaza 
ceptional film. Photographed in beautiful tech} 4 1 
nicolor, this film shows the contribution of agri teresti 
culture to the nation’s strength in commerce and a, 
industry. It is really a tribute to the American) )“"S 
farmer, but more than that, it furnishes pictorial} ajjoys 
evidence of his importance in our economy not) Brit 
only as a producer of food, but also as a sup| Britai 
plier of vital raw material for industry. It telly more 


; } . . ¥ h f e eX) 

a story which is so large that many of us some} ¢¢ ay 
times lose sight of it. Car: 
The theme of American Harvest is that the the V 
farmer, though he plows alone, is not alone. His — 
an I 


whole life is tied in with the lives of others who} health 
depend on him and on whom he depends. Thir ¢oy, 
story of interdependence is portrayed by means This 
of sequences on the wheat of the West, the cot; nature 
ton of the South, the great corn harvests, the ae 
rancher and the sheepman tending their herds. ad 
The geographical range of the picture extends) The 
from the turpentine groves of the Atlantic sea} Gran 
board across the nation to the fertile acres off pra; 
California’s once-arid San Joaquin Valley. cal tre 
The farmer’s contribution to industry is shown 9 
in an excellent sequence on the making of an Bey 
American automobile. Fiber from the fields is 
transformed into plastics, lacquers, and fabrics} McG: 
Mohair from angora goats end up as seat cover}; New 
for the farmer’s family car. By the marvels olf Desi 
creative chemistry, grain is processed directly 0. C 
into the plastic ingredients of artificial leather yl 
Who paid for American Harvest and what dq yo, 
they get out of it? It is sponsored by General} seeks — 
Motors; the automobile being manufactured i absent 
a Chevrolet. That is the extent of the advertising. gre 
Like many another industrial giant, General Saal 
Motors has given up the blatant, knock-’em-down} a mer 
and-sell-’em type of advertising. They have comq dustri 
to the realization that their best advertising lie} life. $ 
in the establishment of good will. This picturd ™"** 
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is a contribution to a better understanding of 
‘our American economy. Schools will find it an 
\effective and valuable tool for learning. 


rtley Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


AAA Foundation For Traffic Safety, Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 6, D.C. 





1 classes . 
| Borrowed Power. 19 minutes; color; sale, $150.; black- 


| and-white; sale, $50. This is an attitude-building educa- 
‘tional film which tells the story of a high school student 
who forgets good sportmanship when he gets behind the 
e loan.| wheel of an automobile. He is arrested for speeding and 
Grand) reckless driving. He comes to realize that his own will 
and intelligence must control the “borrowed” power of 
the car he drives. 
ected a 
anding| British Information Services, 
an ex-(| Plaza, New York 20. 
i] tech-| A Picture of Britain. 22 minutes; rental, $2.50. An in- 
of agri- teresting social and industrial impression of modern 
-ce and) Britain and her people, showing step by step the British 
scene in agriculture, trade, and industry. This is the story of 


go Rockefeller 


eas the development of new materials, new processes and new 
ictorial} sjoys. 
my not, Britain’s New Resources. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. 


a sup-| Britain’s economic position turns her ingenuity more and 
It telly more upon her own resources, seeing what new one can 
be exploited and by what means she can develop the use 
» SOMME Of raw materials already familiar. 

Caribbean. 25 minutes; rental, $3.75. Gives a picture of 
iat the the West Indian Islands, British Guiana, and British 
ne. His Honduras. Shows the raising of sugar, cocoa and bananas, 
rs whol and points to the problems of housing, education and 
a .} health. 

s. This Commonwealth of Nations. 30 minutes; rental, $3.75. 
means This film is designed to show, generally, the present 
he cot} nature, extent, and constitution of the Commonwealth, its 
ts, the} Purposes, the benefits deriving from it, and the relation- 
herds! ship among members. 

xtends) The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 East 
tic sea| Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

cres Of Waves of Green. 38 minutes; color; free loan. An histori- 
cal treatment of the beginnings and purposes of the land- 
shown grant colleges and universities. Shows the advances made 
of an by agriculturists and scientists working together to im- 
win A prove crops and stock on the farms of America. 


fabrics} McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
covers} New York 36. 


vels of Design of American Public Education. 16 minutes; sale, 
lirectlyj $80. Compares and contrasts the operation of the “assembly 
eather line” kind of education process with one that is tailored 
to meet the needs of today’s young people. 

hat da Northern Rampart. 18 minutes; sale, $80. Alaska, too, 
yeneral} seeks statehood and this film shows how transportation, 
ured i absentee landlordism and the salmon industry would be 
rtising changed if they became a state. 

The Forty-Ninth State. 16 minutes; sale, $80. Tells why 
Hawaii has much to offer and much to gain by becoming 
spate a member state. Shown are pineapple and sugar in- 
e com dustries, tourist attractions, customs, dances and everyday 


330 West 42nd St., 


yenera: 


ng lies life. Stressed is the fact that the islanders feel that the 
marketing of sugar is one of their chief problems that 


picture 








will be solved when they receive the long hoped for grant 
of statehood. 

The High Wall. 32 minutes; sale, $90. The story of 
prejudice and bigotry which takes the form of a teen-age 
gang war. A psychiatrist probes the causes underlying the 
hate-chain and makes it apparent to the audience. Pro- 
duced under the joint sponsorship of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, the State of Illinois Departments 
of Public Information and Mental Health and the Colum- 
bia Foundation of San Francisco. 

The School and The Community. 14 minutes; color; sale, 
$125.; black-and-white; sale, $65. How the school and the 
community can be welded into a working partnership to 
which each contributes and from which each draws its 
rightful share of mutual benefits. 

Treasure House. 18 minutes; sale, $80. The displays, 
models, panoramas and other materials of the Smithsonian 
Institute are introduced in this film, Note is made of the 
many research projects carried on by the Institute. Other 
recent films in this series are Moroccan Outpost, Formosa, 
China, Japan and Democracy, Tito—New Ally? and 
Crisis in Iran. 

Wonder House. 18 minutes; sale, $80. A visit to the 
American Museum in New York City to see displays, 
traveling exhibits, and the wonders of the Hayden Plane- 
tarium., 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


On the Track. 16 minutes; color; free loan. Shows how 
we are all dependent in some measure on the services of 
the railroads. 

Southeast Asia, 29 minutes; color; free loan. An inter- 
esting and highly informative film about natural rubber 
and the people who harvest it, shown against a backdrop 
of a constant threat of armed aggression. 

The Growth of London. 16 minutes; sale, $125. Begins 
with a village on the Thames in the pre-Christian era and 
traces London’s principal historic and economic develop- 
ments to the present. Clear, realistic maps, diagrams, 
and models help to make the picture clear and interest- 
ing. 

Wilderness Transformed. 20 minutes; color; free loan. 
How a great Canadian wilderness became a source of riches 
to the Dominion when its mineral resources were de- 
veloped. Shows how many jobs were created and how it 
produced upwards of $50,000,000 worth of copper and 
gold each year. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17. 


Cheating. 10 minutes; sale, $45. Without beating about 
the bush, this film takes a forthright approach to the 
problem of dishonesty in the schools. It dramatizes a typi- 
cal school situation in which cheating occurs, Other titles 
in this series include The Other Fellow’s Feelings, Other 
People’s Property, The Outsider and The Bully. 

Conducting a Meeting. 10 minutes; sale, $45. Demon- 
strates and explains to group leaders and member of their 
groups the basic pattern for parliamentary procedure 
which contributes to an efficient and successful meeting. 
Planned and produced under the supervision of E. C. 
Buehler, Director of Forensics at the University of Kansas. 
Other films in this same series are Stage Fright and What 
to Do About It, Platjorm Posture and Appearance, The 
Function of Gestures, Using Your Voice, Planning Your 
Talk. 
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Filmstrips 


Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1. 

Adventure for Defense. Sale, $3.50. Presents a detailed and 
true picture of what a graduate can expect when register- 
ing for the draft, during induction, and during the first 
few days in military service. 

How Pupils and Teachers Plan Together. Sale, $3.50. The 
variety of ways in which pupil-teacher planning is con- 
ceived and the way one teacher practices joint planning 
with her pupils is presented in this filmstrip. 

Making Field Trips Effective. Sale, $3.50. Effective tech- 
niques for planning field trips that will yield maximum 
benefits are illustrated in this filmstrip. Values and pur- 
poses of field trips are also pictured. 


‘The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

“Learning To Study,” series of 7 strips; complete set 
$21.; each, $3.50. Cartoon treatment and the use of humor 
help to provoke student thought and discussion concern- 
ing the mastery of study skills in many functional situa- 
tions. The titles are Study Headquarters, Getting Down to 
Work, Using a Textbook, Taking Notes in Class, Giving 
a Book Report, Writing a Research Paper, Reviewing. 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

“Series A.” 8 filmstrips; sale, per set $15.; each $2.50. 
Each month Life publishes a filmstrip on a current topic. 
rhe entire series is now being made available at the same 
price as Originally offered. Titles include: South Africa, 
Korea, The Navajos, Part of New York, The New In- 
donesia, Israel, Yugoslavia, Iran. ; 

The Protestant Revolution. 60 frames; color; sale, $6. 
The latest.in Life’s series of color filmstrips traces the his- 
tory of the rise of the Protestant churches. Other titles in 
this series include Ancient Egypt, Athens, Renaissance 
Venice, The American Revolution, The Middle Ages, Age 
of Exploration, France in the 18th Century. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Great Explorers. Series of 6 filmstrips; color; sale per set 
$30.; each $6. Recreates the dramatic story of each of the 
following explorers: Marco Polo, Marquette, Cabot, Cortez, 
Magellan, Lewis and Clark, 


Of All Things 


A Picture Set on the history of photography, consisting 
of 11 glossy pictures, size 12 by 15 inches, costs $1.00 from 
the British Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York ao. Ask for the picture set entitled “Century of 
Progress—Photography.” 

A Bibliography of “Motion Picture Films on Planning 
and Housing” may be obtained by writing to The Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 6oth St., 
Chicago. 

Tape Recording in the Classroom is the title of a valua- 
ble booklet which is sent free upon request by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. This 
booklet contains tips on developing more active interesting 
work in all grades, besides helpful information on editing, 
splicing and storing tape. 
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Lantern Slides and How to Make Them is a 38-page | 
booklet describing accepted techniques in the production } 
of hand-made lantern slides. This practical and stimulat- ‘Be 
ing guide is free from the Educational Sales Division, | 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 786 St. Paul St., Rochester 
2, New York. ——= 
A Projection Chart showing the proper way to set up 
audio-visual equipment for the best results is free from the | 99TH 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1221 S. Talman Ave., Chi- By 





cago. It includes tables showing the correct relationship in. 
between focal length of lenses, projector-to-screen distance, = 
and size of screen for movies, slides, or opaque projection. if 


Opaque Projection Practices is a brochure filled with | worl 
ideas about opaque projector use. Published monthly it is | the 
sent free to interested teachers by the Charles Bessler Co., capit 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 7 

Listenables and Lookables is a new magazine designed | ‘© 4! 
to give advance information of network programs which | State 
have educational value or utility. Included are questions Alpe 


to guide viewing or listening, information on all kinds of | the t 
programs on radio and TV, occasional synopses of forth- for } 
coming radio and television dramas. One year’s subscrip- | sot ; 
tion costs $2.50 from Listenables and Lookables, 61 La- job 
fayette Ave., East Orange, N.J. Euro 
, War 

Helpful Articles bg 

Brown, Ralph Adams. “Locating Resources for the Teach- post- 


ing of Local History.” The School Review 60:292-297; TI 
March 1952. Suggests such sources as public documents, | 
newspaper files, local biography, cemeteries, business | book 
records and people in the community. ticul: 
Coleson, Edward. “Teaching Locational Geography on The) Brita 
Elementary Level.” The Journal of Geography 542147-) mam 
151; April 1952. Recommends outline map use, drill 
oF : 188) 

games and a variety of devices. 
Dietrich, Tom. “Lights! Camera! Action!” NEA Journal of tk 
41:304-305; May 1952. A description of a school movie’ from 


made in Aurora, Illinois. of tl 
Grabber, Adaline. “How My Vacation Travels Helped My the s 

Social Studies Classes.” 69:46-47; June 1952. This teach-| .. 

er collected slides, pictures and relics to enrich her tion 

teaching. Four 


Hall, Olive A. “That Test Was So Interesting.” vaca aspec 
tional Screen. 31:102, 117; March 1952. Some interesting | seer 
examples of how pictorial material maybe included in Or 
a test to give it spice and meaning. 


Jones, Louis C. “The Cooperstown Idea.” American Heri- | Stanc 
tage 32-41; Spring 1952. How the New York Historical | sitio1 
Association serves the scholar, the teacher, the enthusi- pears 
ast through the museums at Cooperstown. Excellent il- of N 
lustrations. 

Perez, Alvaro. “Teaching with Tape.” Americas 4:12-14,| '9!4 
44; June 1952. The methods which Georgetown Uni-} Man, 
versity uses in teaching language by tape have implica-| feren 
tions for the social studies. cited 

Reid, Seerley. “How To Obtain U.S. Government Films, | | J 
1952.” School Life 34:120-121; May 1952. A chart show- ee 
ing what governmental agencies have films and how to} 135); 
rent, borrow or buy them. tion, 

Roberts, Franklin C. “Third Dimensional History.” Amer- | state. 
ican Heritage 60-61; Spring 1952. A course on wheels Intet 
given by the Boston University and investigating the 
“Origins of New England, 1620-1820.” too 

Sherman, Mendel. “Helping Teachers Use Opaque Projec- | IN so 
tion.” Educational Screen B1:141-142, 150; April 1952.1 beco: 
Answers a great many questions concerning the most | (4, , 


effective use of the opaque projector. 
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Book Reviews 








goTH CENTURY Economic History OF EUROPE. 

By Paul Alpert. New York: Henry Schuman, 

Inc., 1952. xiv + 453 p. $6.00. 

“It is widely acknowledged today that the 
world has been in a state of transition ever since 
the close of the period of the classical liberal 
capitalism of the nineteenth century, which came 
to an end in Europe in 1914 and in the United 
States probably in 1929.” These words in Dr. 
Alpert’s introduction define what he means by 
the twentieth century, and place the time limits 
for his book. On the whole, he has done a good 
job in setting forth the economic structure of 
Europe in 1914, the impact thereon of World 
War I, the period of depression and the prelude 
to World War II, World War II itself, and the 
post-war era since 1945. 

There is a vast amount of knowledge in the 
book, and some excellent interpretations, par- 
ticularly in his chapters on Germany and Great 
Britain. The author’s shrewd comments on Ger- 
many’s follies in 1914 and again in 1939 (p. 18, 
188) are fully justified. His analysis of the effects 
of the war-time bombing of German industry 
from 1942-1945 is amply sustained by the report 
of the American committee which investigated 
the subject after the war. His excellent explana- 
tion of the Marshall Plan and of the “Point 
Four” program (p. 377 ff.) is one of the strongest 
aspects of the book. His conclusions (p. 452-453) 
seem sound and entirely justified. 

On the other hand, there are too many in- 
stances of hasty proofreading or careless compo- 
sition. The Russian prime minister in 1907 ap- 
pears with a misspelled name (p. 20); the name 
of Norman Angell’s famous book just prior to 
1914 is wrongly cited (p. 24); the British states- 
man, McKenna, has his name spelled in two dif- 
ferent ways (p. 47, 130); Seymour Parker Gilbert is 
cited under an inversion of names (p. 58); even 
such a common noun as Britain is misspelled (p. 
135); the author’s figures on U.S. steel produc- 
tion, cited on p. 224 and 427, are grossly under- 
stated; Camille Gutt is not now the head of the 
International Monetary Fund (p. 333); there is a 
too frequent mention of the adverb, “already,” 
in some chapters running into a repetition that 
becomes tedious; and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
too rosy an estimate of the economic successes of 
the U.S.S.R. 


The data and map to illustrate the Schuman 
plan are helpful, as is the excellent index. 
J. DUANE SQuiREs 


Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 


‘THE CHANGED POLITICAL [THOUGHT OF THE NEGRO 
1915-1940. By Elbert Lee Tatum. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1951. 205 p. $3.00. 

THe NEGRO FREEDMAN. By Henderson H. Don- 
ald. New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. 270 p. 
$4.00. 

The marked increase within our time of his- 
torical materials by and about Negroes has re- 
sulted in a temporary crisis in the historiography 
of this people. Briefly stated, the problem is how 
to broaden and deepen research into virtually un- 
tapped sources while periodically collating the 
results of these labors for general use by his- 
torians and laymen. 

Dr. Elbert Lee Tatum has endeavored to meet 
this problem by outlining the pattern of Negro 
political thought before 1915 and then proceed- 
ing to break new ground with his own study. The 
result is a very readable and informative book. 
With an election year coming up the reader will 
be interested in the story of the displacement of 
Negro leadership in southern Republican parties 
by the “lily-whites,” and the subsequent mass 
transfer of Negro loyalties to the Democratic 
party. 

The author also analyzes the relations of the 
Negro people with the Democrats, though this 
is done rather imperfectly. The impression is 
given that Democratic bids for Negro votes are 
a very recent northern phenomena, but a study 
of southern politics will reveal that South Caro- 
lina Democrats, hard pressed by a fusion ticket 
in 1880, nominated several Negroes for office and 
elected three of them to the state legislature. 
Similarly in 1886, the Kansas Democrats nomi- 
nated W. D. Kelly, a Negro, for state Auditor, 
and he polled ninety-two thousand votes, though 
he failed to win. 

Dr. Tatum shows how the humanitarian lib- 
eralism of the New Deal carried special signifi- 
cance for the Negroes who rallied en masse 
behind the party. Herein lies a unique condition, 
for in strengthening the party and helping it 
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SPECIAL EDITION for 


SUPERVISORS ¢ PRINCIPALS 
TEACHERS * PROFESSORS 


HANDBOOK FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING 


By 


Association of Social Studies Teachers of 
New York 


This is a professional guide written for teachers by 
teachers. It is a cooperative venture, the work of many 
teachers and many committees. Representing as it does 
the accumulated experience of many years of class- 
room teaching by a great many educators, it offers a 
practical blueprint for the teaching of social studies. 
Included are many lesson plans, bibliographies. The 
problems of teaching the slow learner as well as the 
superior student are treated in two chapters. There 
are excellent sections on the core curriculum, the 
teaching of current affairs, and audio-visual materials 


and techniques. 


A must for the library of every superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teacher or student-teacher. Normal schools will 
find it an excellent textbook in the training of new 


teachers. 


288 pages, cloth. Net School Price: $3.50 








% Mail your order now to... 








REPUBLIC BOOK COMPANY 
115 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, New York 
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gain majorities in Congress the northern Negroes|it se 
have helped make it possible for southern Demo- | Haus 
crats to head key Congressional committees and \ prom 
exercise a strong anti-Negro influence upon the |show 
party and the nation. It is unfortunate that Dr. the l 
Tatum did not touch upon this contradiction in | fram 
Negro political life and its implications for the | “poli 
future. But we must not quibble, for within a plica 
mere two hundred pages the author has made a | Loui 
distinct contribution to our understanding of the | from 
Negro people. | Door 
Dr. Donald's purpose is to afford a sociological | Unit 
view of the effects of emancipation upon the|on 
freedmen in such fields as religion, land and {in o1 
labor, social status, family life, social customs, | domi 
and politics. Such a study is sorely needed for our | trine 
knowledge of this period is largely drawn from | steps 
sources outside the Negro community and, in{erm | 
many cases, from individuals hostile toward the| from 
freedmen. Axis. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Donald did not} ow 
avail himself of much of the new materials con. | theo 
cerning this period. It is especially disappointing | €™P 
that he did not employ the rich sources available | late | 
in the Negro press. The volume abounds in apoc- | W¢Te 
ryphal stories of ignorant freedmen, the ubiq-| War 
uitous “pegs” that Negroes allegedly bought to| the : 
mark their land emerge early in the story, and Russ 
the comic-opera versions of the Negro as a legis-} (New 
lator are unfolded in some detail, but one looks } indic 
virtually in vain for the views of the Negroes of | be t 
that time. Nor is it merely a matter of bad| It 
sources. For example, Dr. Donald errs badly in|} first 
his interpretation of the causes for the elimina-| from 
tion of the southern Negro from the skilled \ expl: 
trades of the region. To blame the matter on the | Mem! 
alleged revulsion of the freedmen toward manual | The 
labor is to completely overlook the emergence of | polit 
the poor whites in the post-bellum south as labor | SUrve 








competitors who employed the devices of Jim| 1! 
Crow to drive the Negro workingman from the | Ofte 
skilled crafts. pone 





Dr. Donald’s study does serve to direct our at- | cific, 
tention to the many areas of Negro life affected thou 
by emancipation. Undoubtedly it will stimulate | imp! 
additional studies in this very important field. | Iron 

Jack ABRAMOWITZ have 
New York City (pp. 
And 
* Ye 
ume 
REALITIES OF WorRLD Power. By John E. Kieffer. | inte: 

New York: David McKay Co., 1952. xiii +} and 

336 p. earn 

The concept of “Geopolitics” appears to be} a de 
quite objectionable to most Amei:cans, since 
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Negroes|it seems to be another expression of General 
Demo-}Haushofer’s grandiose plans of the Geopolitik 
es and\promoted by Hitler. Yet, several studies have 
on the|shown in recent years that the whole history of 
1at Dr.|the United States can be interpreted within the 
tion in framework of “geopolitics” (a modification of 
for the “political geography”), if we consider the im- 
ithin a)plications of such steps as the acquisition of 
nade a|Louisiana; the expulsion of Napoleon’s troops 
of the |from Mexico; the Monroe Doctrine; the “Open 
/Door” policy in China; the expansion of the 
logical United States into the Carribean; the participa- 
on the|tion of the United States in both World Wars 
d and|\in order to prevent a single, hostile power from 
istoms, | dominating the Eurasian Axis; the Truman Doc- 
for our rine as applied to Greece and Turkey; and the 
1 from | steps taken in Korea, Southeast Asia and West- 
nd, in}ern Europe in order to prevent the Soviet axis 
rd the| from completing the domination of the Eurasian 
Axis. While the name of Admiral Mahan some- 
id not/how stands high on the list of the “approved” 
ls con-\ theoreticians of geopolitics, the more recent con- 
inting | temporary theoreticians of this field, such as the 
ailable | late Nicholas J. Spykman and George T. Renner 
| apoc- | were brutally abused for their ideas during World 
ubiq- War II as not being “idealistic” enough. Only 
ght to| the sensational sales of G. Etzel Pearcy’s and 
y, and| Russell H. Fifield’s World Political Geography 
. legis- | (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1948) seem to 
looks | indicate that the value of “geopolitics” cannot 
oes of | be too easily disposed of or disregarded. 
f bad} It is to his credit that Kieffer has written the 
dly in| first book in America popularizing this field 
imina- | from a total viewpoint. His introductory chapters 
skilled | explain what Geopolitics is—and why—the funda- 
on thie mental factors, its development and perversion. 
Then he proceeds to analyze the core of geo- 
politics—power. Most of the rest of the book 
surveys the regional problems of the globe. 
The work is not without its glaring weaknesses. 
Often the discussion is rather diffuse and ap- 
pears unable to focus the attention to some spe- 


anual 
nce of 
labor 
f Jim 


m the 





yur at- | cific, pin-point areas. There are only 7 maps, al- 
fected | though they are well done. Little is said about the 
aulate | implications of such artificial divisions as “the 
eld. Iron Curtain,” which, artificial though they are, 


vitz_ | have their geopolitical aspects. The bibliography 
(pp. 335-336) is good, but hardly satisfactory. 
And, above all, there is no index. 

Yet, in spite of these weaknesses, his is a vol- 
ume which is a “must” for all the instructors in 


ieffer.| international relations, modern world history, 
iii +] and current events. Kieffer, furthermore, has 

earned the thanks of all of those who have seen 
to be! a definite value in “geopolitics,” but have been 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


past and present 


What did we do about electing presidents 
in years gone by? What geographic ele- 
ments were involved? The Hart-Matteson 
American History and Social Studies Maps 
(44 by 32 inches) tell a very interesting 
story. 


Agg Presidential Elections, 1796-1820 
Ago Presidential Elections, 1824-1844 
Ag1 Presidential Elections, 1848-1860 
Agz Presidential Elections, 1864-1876 
Ag 3 Presidential Elections, 1880-1892 
Ag34 Presidential Elections, 1896-1908 
Ags Presidential Elections, 1912-1924 


These colored wall maps are inexpensive. 
Heavy manila paper maps are only $2.00 
each; cloth-backed maps are priced accord- 
ing to type of mounting desired. 


presidential election, 1952 


Make your own election maps for 1952. The 
Denoyer-Geppert outline map of the 
United States (46 by 35 inches), #WOt1s, 
is excellent for this purpose. Lithographed 
in blue on strong white paper, it takes pen- 
cil, ink, crayon, or water color. Single maps 
are seventy-five cents; 10 maps, fifty cents 
each; 25 maps, forty cents each, postage 
extra. 





make 
your 


own 





record 














now 
WOis—Outline Map of the U. S. — 





A lively use of maps makes history live. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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For your high school social studies courses. ... 


AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY—Third Edition 
by 
Chamberlain-Stewart 
The 1952, Third Edition of AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY offers a completely up-to- 


date and well-balanced text for the high school course in general geography. The impact of 
post-World War II] developments on our commercial, economic, political, and geographical life 
are taken into account. 


LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD—Revised 
by 
Quinn-Repke 
For basal use in all high school sociology and social problems courses, LIVING IN THE 


SOCIAL WORLD-—Revised offers a well-rounded course in social principles and present-day 
social institutions and social problems. 


Examination copies upon request 


4 7B. oLippincolt Company 


Chicago Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 


BIA , ‘Re’ Meopueeceeeneaa 





taste at 








on the defensive due to the resistance of academic 
circles to the “Realities of World Power.” 

Joseru S. RoucEK 
University of Bridgeport 


MAN AND His Years: An Account of the First 
National Conference on Aging. Raleigh, North 
Carolina: Health Publications Institute, 1951. 
308 p. $3.25. 

Man and His Years should interest social 
studies teachers, especially those who teach the 
problems course. This book constitutes the first 
inclusive treatment of a national problem of in- 
creasing importance. The sub-title of the volume 
indicates its general nature and scope. Two pref- 
atory chapters explain the purpose of the Con- 
ference and its organization. The rest of the vol- 
ume consists of a series of reports on the discus- 
sions at the Conference, sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in 1951. 

During the present century the proportion of 
aged (65 and over) in the population of the 
United States has increased twice as fast as the 
entire population, The aged require help in 
remaining usefully employed. Other means are 
required also to provide adequate income for the 
aged. Much can be done to prevent premature 





_ 


| 
ceed 





disability; and a community can organize to 
care for the disabled. Older persons need op- 
portunities for education; younger persons re- 
quire an education that will help them both to 
prepare for old age and to help solve the na- 
tional problem of the aged. Family life and hous- 
ing of the aged require special consideration. 
Provision for creative and recreational activities 
for the aged are a necessity. Religious institutions 
may aid by meeting spiritual and other needs of 
the aged. Personnel professionally trained for 
service to older people are needed. Considerable 
research has been done on some diseases of the 
aged; much remains to be done. The psychologi- 
cal and sociological aspects of aging have scarcely 
been touched by research. Each local community 
should organize its resources to help the aged to 
help both themselves and the community. Pres- 
ent activities and likely future developments in 
solving the problems of the aged are summarized 
in a final chapter. 

In format and style the book is satisfactory. 
It is well organized and indexed. The names of 
persons who planned and attended each section 
meeting are listed at the end of each chapter. 


JONATHON C. MCLENDON 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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CONSUMER LIVING 


By DR. FRED T. WILHELMS 


BASED ON THE RESEARCH OF CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


A sound, practical textbook for ALL students. It interprets consuming broadly—as the 
whole art of using one’s resources of time, energy, and money to get the most out of life. 
It outlines opportunities for good living and shows the student how to make the most of 
them. 


41 CHAPTERS INCORPORATED INTO 13 GENERAL UNIT TOPICS—LIST, $3.20 
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this text and its optional sup- 
plementary workbook, THE 











Order examination copies of GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


— 10" : New York 36 ...330 West 42nd Street Eee eee 501 Elm Street 
BUYER'S GUIDE, from your Chieago 6 ..... 111 North Canal Street Terente 4 ........ 253 Spadina Road 
nearest Gregg office. San Francisco 4 ...... 68 Post Street London W.C. 1 ....51 Russell Square 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 














[HE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. Edited by Geoffrey L. Goodwin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
126 p. $2.25. 

UNIVERSITIES AND Worip ArFairs. By Howard 
E. Wilson. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1951. 88 p. $1.00. 
College and university professors and officials 

throughout the world are wrestling today with 

the problems of preparing students adequately 
in the broad field of world affairs. They are con- 
cerned with such complex questions as the place 
of international relations in general and techni- 
cal education, the care of students from abroad, 
the rivalry between the various social sciences for 
the inclusion of courses in their departments, the 
importance of area studies and other inter-dis- 
ciplinary approaches, and a host of applied topics. 

To such persons these two small books should 

bring considerable stimulation and quite a num- 

ber of practical suggestions. 

The volume on The University Teaching of 
International Relations is a product of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference and is concerned 
primarily with two questions. Part I is devoted 
to a report of a conference in England in 1950, 
attended by the representatives of several na- 


tions, at which the question of international re- 
lations as an independent discipline was thor- 
oughly discussed. Part II is concerned with the 
teaching of international relations in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Many readers in the United States 
will find themselves in disagreement with some 
of the pleas for international relations as an in- 
dependent rather than an interdependent disci- 
pline, but they should find the arguments set 
forth provocative. A study of Part II should be a 
liberal education in the current thinking of 
their “opposite numbers” in Europe on the or- 
ganization of courses in various universities. 
The book on Universities and World Affairs 
is the outgrowth of an exploratory survey by 
the American Council on Education and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
of ends and means in preparing college students 
in the field of international relations. Part I 
examines very briefly the role of universities in 
promoting education on world affairs. Part I 
reports on the exploration by eight universities 
of their programs in the various phases of edu- 
cation on world affairs. Part III is a Check-List 
of 99 questions, arranged in ten main divisions, 
which served as a basis for self-evaluation by the 
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THE AMERICAN 
HISTORY TIME LINE 
AND DATE CHART 


All American History on a single graphic chart! 
All important political, international, military, eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, industrial, and scientific events 
in our history from 1485 to 1951. Price $2.40 net 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
FOR ALL HISTORY 
Covers 4500 B.C. to the present. A single chart 
equips an entire classroom. Price $2.50 net 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


The better high school textbook that really puts 
American History across to the students. 


All of the above by John Van Duyn Southworth 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta 


New York Dallas 











co-operating colleges and universities. 

The questionnaire in Part III is probably the 
most unique contribution of this book since it 
can serve as an evaluation device for any college 
or university in this country. It parallels in many 
respects a similar Check List for schools and 
teachers colleges presented in the reviewer's re- 
cent volume on World Horizons for Teachers. 
Simple yet comprehensive devices are therefore 
available now for any educational institution 
which is concerned enough about its program in 
world affairs to undertake a serious study of its 
total offerings. 

Other commendable features of this book on 
Universities and World Affairs are its emphasis 
upon inter-disciplinary approaches, its stress on 
the responsibility of colleges for education of the 
general public, its accent on the importance of 
“freedom to learn and to teach,” and its affirma- 
tion of the role of extra-curricular activities in 
any program on world affairs. 

One of the best features of this book is its 
brevity, but it is hoped that this is only an “ex- 
ploratory” study and that further reports of a 








. 


more comprehensive nature will be forthcoming. | 
LEONARD S. KENWORTHY | 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N.Y. / 


e 
Russia: A History. By Sidney Harcave. Phila- | 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 19532. | 
xlii + 665 p. $5.00. 
Professor Sidney Harcave of Champlain Col- 
lege, State University of New York, calls his 
work “a concise presentation of Russian history 
for those to whom the subject is relatively un- 
familiar.” It is a straightforward, clearly written, 
and well organized work. Cultural, economic, and 
social aspects of Russian history are not neglected; 
political history, however, and foreign relations 
are given most consideration. While interpreta- 
tion is not missing, it is rather subdued. The 
presentation, including the last chapter, “The | 
Post-War Period, 1945-52,” which traces recent 
developments and contains a discussion of the ) 
Cold War, Korean conflict, is calm and impartial. 
Part I, Growth of People and Polity, shows the | 


~ 


— — 


development of Russia until the accession to the 
throne of Peter the Great, and Part II, Con- 
solidation and Expansion, discusses the period | 
until the death of Catherine and the Napoleonic 
era. These two parts comprise more than one- 
fourth of the text. While earlier Russian his- 
tory is thus not neglected, emphasis is definitely 
placed upon Russian history of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Part III bears the cap- 
tion Bureaucratic Russia; Part IV, Russia in 
Transition; and Part V, Communist Russia. 
Chronological overviews preface the various | 
parts of the book. The text is provided with a ) 
good bibliography and an index. No reference 
is made to Russian sources, apparently on the 
assumption that the beginning student of Rus- 
sian history will be unacquainted or not suffici- 
ently familiar with the Russian language. Maps 
and illustrations are well integrated with the text. 
A commendable feature of the work is the 
combination of chronological and topical ap- ; 
proaches. However, it is a combination in which, 
to good advantage, and in conformity with the 
main task the author set himself, the historical 
approach prevails. Altogether, this text appears 
to this reviewer a useful introduction to the field 
of Russian history, especially if supplemented 
with collateral reading assignments in Russian 
history. ALFRED D. Low 


Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio 


—— » — 
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LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 


LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 


CITIZENS NOW 


Just off the press—short course in civics 
adapted from Living in Our Communities 


by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen 
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Nast Published 
A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP 


bt 
ARNOLD R. MEtreR, FLORENCE icine Crieary, and Auice M. Davis 

. . reports aspects of a five-year pioneer study of education for citizenship 
in selected Detroit public schools. 
This first book of the Study demonstrates the needs for such a curriculum, 
explores program possibilities, and tests them in the schools. 
A valuable tool for curriculum planners, supervisors, and teachers of the 
early elementary through the high school grades by the authors of those 
widely accepted Citizenship Education Study pamphlets entitled Let's Look 
at the Student Council et Understanding Democracy. 


430 pages, clothbound, $4.50 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan 




















b? Supplementary Keading in Social eas 


Grades IV-IX WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS 

These interesting books—fascinating fiction but based on historical fact—relate little known incidents and the 
thrilling deeds of those unsung heroes whose actions changed the course of history. HIGH INTEREST LEVEL 
and LOW READING DIFFICULTY. 


A Boy For A MAn’s Jos A PrraATE FLAG FOR MONTEREY 
Founding of St. Louis The Sack of Monterey 
DRUMMER OF VINCENNES IsLAND FORTRESS 
George Rogers Clark Expedition Story of Francis Marion 
LirTLeE GIANT OF THE NoRTH LirrLE WoLF SLAYER 
The Boy Who Won a Fur Empire Philadelphia’s First Quakers 
MOSQUITOES IN THE Bic DitrcH PRINCE IN BUCKSKIN 
The Panama Canal Brant at Lake George 
RIVER OF THE WEST SHAMROCK CARGO 
Story of the Boston Men rhe Irish Potato Famine 
THe Texans Ripe Norru WAR OF THE MAYAN KING 
Story of the Cattle Trails Kukulcan and His Conquests 
Grades VI-XII LAND OF THE FREE SERIES 


This popular series is about young heroes, each from a different national background, and how they helped make 
America what it is today—a true LAND OF THE FREE! The three books below are the newest in the series. 








Cums A Lorry LAppDER Tue Last Fort 
Story of the Swedes in Minnesota Story of the French Voyageurs 
Write for Prices THe Oak’s Lonc SHApow 13 Additional Titles 
and Catalog Story of the Basque Sheepherders Already Published 
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ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
INSTRUCTION 


Functional Learning 


for Children in our Schools 


By MAURICE P. MOFFATT 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


and HAZEL W. HOWELL 
Newark Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


This new book is a practical guide for all elementary teachers. It combines 
theory and practice in the learning process. Emphasis is placed on the 
social studies as this field is related to child growth and development. 
This book is valuable also in general curriculum studies. Sound research 
and concrete experiences are the basic theme throughout the text. 


The authors have designed the volume for the prospective teacher, but 
the book will be useful to all personnel concerned with the growth and 
development of children. 


1952 475 pages 26 figures $4.25 


LONGMANS GREEN AND CO., INC. 
55 FirTH AVENUE + New YoRK3 
215 VICTORIASTREET + ‘TORONTO1 


















































GOOD TOOLS FOR GOOD TEACHING 


in the social studies 


MAN IN His WorLpD 
Barrows, Parker, Sorensen 


geography in the social studies, grades 4 
through junior high school. 


Tue Past TuHat Lives Topay 


Carl Becker—Sidney Painter— 
Yu-Shan Han 


A truly world history for high schools, just 





Then and Now in the United States 


Filmstrips at their best. 18 strips, all in color 
—each strip an independent unit in itself 


for regional studies. 


published. An absorbing, challenging study 
of the major peoples of the world: their 
origins; the development of their cultures; 
the social, economic, political, and geo- 
grapic factors which move them. Abundant 
visual aids. 


Silver Burdett Company 


New York - Chicago - Dallas - San Francisco 








Outstanding Texts 


America: Its History and People, 5th 
Ed.: Faulkner and Kepner 


The Challenge of Democracy: Blaich 


and Baumgartner 


Economics in Our Democracy: Sayer, 


Cogen, Nanes 


Psychology for Living: Sorenson and 
Malm 


Economics for Our Times, 2nd Ed.: 
Smith 


Our Industrial Age: Boodish 


They Made America (A new series 
of biographies of American historical 


figures ) 





THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


Wainger and Fraser. In this United States history, the 
seventh or eighth grade student will find pleasurable reading 
and learning experience. Clear in organization, simple and 
colorful in style, and generously equipped with a variety of 
learning aids, the book will excite the interest of teacher and 
student alike. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
TODAY 


Fincher, Ferguson, and McHenry. An increasingly popu- 
lar text for the senior high school course in American gov- 
ernment. Clearly explaining the principles and values of our 
system of government, it helps the student to understand 
them and to gain an appreciation of democracy. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Comfort, Knapp, and Shull. Stresses the structure of our 
government and the principles of democracy developed in 
the Constitution, 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN 
( HISTORY TIME LINE 
AND DATE CHART 


All American History on a single graphic chart! 
All important political, international, military, eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, industrial, and scientific events 
in our history from 1485 to 1951. Price $2.40 net 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
FOR ALL HISTORY 
Covers 4500 B.C. to the present. A single chart 
equips an entire classroom. Price $2.50 net 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


The better high school textbook that really puts 
American History across to the students. 
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All of the above by John Van Duyn Southworth 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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co-operating colleges and universities. 

The questionnaire in Part III is probably the 
most unique contribution of this book since it 
can serve as an evaluation device for any college 
or university in this country. It parallels in many 
respects a similar Check List for schools and 
teachers colleges presented in the reviewer's re- 
cent volume on World Horizons for Teachers. 
Simple yet comprehensive devices are therefore 
available now for any educational institution 
which is concerned enough about its program in 
world affairs to undertake a serious study of its 
total offerings. 

Other commendable features of this book on 
Universities and World Affairs are its emphasis 
upon inter-disciplinary approaches, its stress on 
the responsibility of colleges for education of the 
general public, its accent on the importance of 
“freedom to learn and to teach,” and its affirma- 
tion of the role of extra-curricular activities in 
any program on world affairs. 

One of the best features of this book is its 
brevity, but it is hoped that this is only an “ex- 
ploratory’”’ study and that further reports of a 


EDUCATION 


more comprehensive nature will be forthcomi 
LEONARD S. KENWOR 


Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Russia: A History. By Sidney Harcave. Ph 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1g 

xili + 665 p. $5.00. 

Professor Sidney Harcave of Champlain @ 
lege, State University of New York, calls } 
work “a concise presentation of Russian histé 
for those to whom the subject is relatively q 
familiar.” It is a straightforward, clearly writtg 
and well organized work. Cultural, economic, an 


* 


social aspects of Russian history are not neglectediees 


political history, however, and foreign relation 
are given most consideration. While interpre 
tion is not missing, it is rather subdued. Th 
presentation, including the last chapter, “Thay 
Post-War Period, 1945-52,” which traces recene 
developments and contains a discussion of t 
Cold War, Korean conflict, is calm and imparti 
Part I, Growth of People and Polity, shows the 
development of Russia until the accession to thé 
throne of Peter the Great, and Part II, Con 
solidation and Expansion, discusses the period 
until the death of Catherine and the Napoleoni 
era. These two parts comprise more than one 
fourth of the text. While earlier Russian his 
tory is thus not neglected, emphasis is definitely 
placed upon Russian history of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Part III bears the cap 
tion Bureaucratic Russia; Part IV, Russia in 
Transition; and Part V, Communist Russia. 
Chronological overviews preface the variow 
parts of the book. The text is provided with? 
good bibliography and an index. No referent 
is made to Russian sources, apparently on the 
assumption that the beginning student of Ru 
sian history will be unacquainted or not suff 
ently familiar with the Russian language. Maps 
and illustrations are well integrated with the text 
A commendable feature of the work is th 
combination of chronological and topical ap 
proaches. However, it is a combination in which, 
to good advantage, and in conformity with the 
main task the author set himself, the historical 
approach prevails. Altogether, this text appeals 
to this reviewer a useful introduction to the field 
of Russian history, especially if supplemented 
with collateral reading assignments in Russial 
history. ALFRED D. Low 


Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio 





